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We  are  pleased  to  announce  the  following  as  some  of  the  leading  feature* 
of  Volume  Seventeen  of  The  Contributor.  It  is  the  determination  to  make 
this  magazine  occupy  the  front  rank  in  our  home  literature,  and  we  trust  this 
effort  will  find  encouragement  in  the  liberal  patronage  of  the  public. 

PRESIDENT  JOSEPH  P.  SMITH  will  instruct  and  interest  our 
readers  with  some  articles  descriptive  of 

Early  Days  in  the  Valley, 

which  will  contain  reminiscences  of  his  valuable  though  ofttimes  trying 
experiences  as  a  boy  and  man  in  Utah. 

My  First  nission, 

will  be  the  title  of  some  articles  from  the  pen  of  APOSTLE  FRANCIS 
M.  LYMAN,  wherein  he  will  give  an  account  of  his  interesting  experience 
of  traveling  "without  purse  or  scrip,"  and  many  marvelous  incidents  con- 
nected with  his  ministry  abroad. 

APOSTLE  HEBER  J.  GRANT  will  narrate  in  a  series  of  illustrated 
articles  the  incidents  of  a 

Visit  to  the  Moquis, 

made  by  himself  and  Apostle  Brigham  Young.  These  papers  will  por- 
tray in  a  remarkable  manner  the  care  and  power  of  God  which  accom- 
panied these  Elders.  The  customs  of  this  Indian  tribe  will  also  receive 
attention. 

Salem  Witchcraft, 

A  succinct  historical  account  of  this  remarkable  feature  of  New 
England  colonial  history;  theories  and  explanations  of  its  phenomena, 
offered  by  leading  writers;  treatment  of  the  subject  from  the  standpoint 
of  a  Latter  day  Saint,  by  B.  P.  CUMMINGS,  JR. 

ELDER  MARVIN  E.  PACK  will  prepare  a  series  of  illustrated  and 
highly  interesting  papers  on 

The  Sandwich  Islands  Country  and  nission. 

These  articles  will  give  a  brief  historical  account  of  this  group  of  islands, 
review  some  of  the  customs  of  the  people,  and  describe  the  past  labors  of 
our  missionaries  and  the  present  condition  of  the  latter-day  work. 

Twelve  papers  will  be  furnished  by  ELDER  JAMES  H.  WALLIS  «t 

The  Consistencies  of  Mormonism. 

These  will  be  most  ably  written,  and  are  designed  to  furnish  arguments 
in  favor  of  the  truth  for  our  missionaries  and  those  who  are  called  to  do- 
fend  our  religion. 


My  School  Days  at  Ann  Arbor 

Will  receive  treatment  by  ELDER  KICHARD  R. 
LYMAN  who  recently  graduated  aa  a  civil  engineer 
from  this  noted  Michigan  school  with  high  honors. 
TheBe  articles  will  be  illustrated. 

College  Department. 

The  Latter-day  Saints'  College  in  Salt  Lake  City, 
will  be  represented  by  a  department  which  will  be 
supplied  with  essays  and  other  articles  from  students 
and  teachers.  These  productions  will  represent,  as 
far  as  possible,  the  actual  work  of  the  College,  and 
will  pass  through  the  hands  of  the  Principal,  who 
will  see  that  everything  used  is  of  a  high  order. 

The  Musical  Department 

Will  be  in  charge  of  Professors  JOHN  J.  MoCLEL- 
LAN  and  WILLARD  DONE.  A  graded  series  of 
musical  compositions,  original  and  selected,  will  be 
published,  including  solos,  duets,  quartettes  and 
choruses  chosen  with  special  reference  to  their 
adaptability  to  M.I.  A.  work.  Home  composers  are 
earnestly  invited  to  send  their  productions  to  the 
editors  of  this  department. 

M.  I.  flanual,  Part  III, 

By  MILTON  H  HARDY  and  GEORGE  H.  BRIM- 
HALL,  committee  on  compilation. 
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Well  Satisfied  with 

Ayer's  Hair  Vigor. 

"Nearly  forty  years  ago,  after 
some  weeks  of  sickness,  my  hair 
turned  gray.  1  began  using  Ayer's 
Hair  Vigor,  and  was  so  well  satis- 
fied with  the  results  that  I  have 
never  tried  any  other  kind  of  dress- 
ing. It  requires  only 
an  occasional  appli- 
cation of 

AYER'S 

Hair  Vigor  to  keep 
my     hair    of     good 
color,     to     remove 
dandruff,     to     heal 
itchm^'"tTuniors,   and    prevent   the 
hair  from  falling  out.    I  never  hesi- 
tate to  recommend  Ayer's  medicines 
to  my  friends."— Mrs.  H.M.  Haight, 
Avoca,  Nebr. 
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A  series  of  articles  on  practical  work  In  the  Asso- 
ciations, by  MILTON  H.  HARDY  and  GEORGE 
H.  BRIMHALL. 

The  Study  of  Self, 

A  series  of  articles  by  GEORGE  H.  BRIMHALL 
and  MILTON  H.  HARDY. 

Association    Intelligence. 

In  this  department  will  appear  all  instructive  or 
interesting  matter  pertaining  to  M.  I.  A.  work,  in- 
cluding answers  to  'questions,  reports,  suggestions, 
etc.  We  particularly  invite  all  active  workers  in 
the  Associations  to  assist  by  their  literary  contribu- 
tions in  making  this  department  of  prime  impor- 
tance. 

The  Eisteddfod 

Prize  Male  Quartette, 

For  which  The  Contbibutoe  gave  a  $25.00  cash 
prize,  will  appear  in  this  volume  of  the  Magazine. 

John  Stevens'  Courtship,  a  Tale  of  the  Buchanan  War, 

is  the  title  of  a  deeply  interesting  serial  story  which  will  be  continued 
through  the  whole  volume;  its  author  is  our  versatile  and  talented  friend 
SUSA  YOUNG  GATES  (Homespun),  whose  already  published  narratives 
have  been  of  so  much  interest. 

Ideal  flanhood:      Some  Suggestions  about  it. 

This  will  be  the  title  of  some  articles  containing  valuable  suggestions  to 
our  young  men  who  have  an  ambition  to  do  or  be  something  in  the  world. 
The  author  is  a  long  resident  of  Utah,  but  desires  his  identity  concealed 
and  will  consequently  write  under  the  nom  de  plume  of  SIMPLEX. 

Sermons  and  Writings  from  the  Prophets, 

by  MILTON  H.  HARDY  and  GEO.  H.  BRIMHALL. 

Volume  Seventeen  will  be  beautifully  illustrated  with 

Choice  Original  Engravings, 

representing  scenes  and  incidents  of  great  value  to  the  progressive  student. 
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THE  CANE  CREEK  MASSACRE* 


Calvary,  Carthage  and  Cane 
Creek;  three  spots  stained  with  in- 
nocent blood,  of  a  kind  whose  shed- 
ding shocks  and  angers  the  heavens 
as  few  deeds  can,  of  which  fallen 
man,  even  in  his  most  carnal  and 
devilish  state,  is  capable.  A  servant 
of  God  holding  a  divine  commission, 
goes  forth  as  an  embassador  of  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ;  in  his  hand  he 
bears  a  key  to  the  door  which  shuts 
out  the  light,  truth  and  blessings  of 
heaven  from  the  inhabitants  of  the 
earth;  his  heart  is  full  to  bursting 
with  an  unutterable  desire  to  open 
that  door  to  all  who  will  consent  to 
enter;  leaving  home  and  friends  he 
becomes  a  stranger  in  a  strange  land, 
destitute  of  purse  or  scrip;  and  more 
than  all  else,  he  is  overwhelmed 
with  a  sense  of  his  own  weakness. 
This  messenger  of  righteousness, 
with  self-sacrifice  in  the  highest  form 
that  virtue  can  assume,  labors  only 
that  he  may  bless  and  save,  and 
while  so  doing  is  robbed  of  his  life 
by  assassins. 

Such  a  crime  rouses  the   indigna- 


*  The  company  made  every  reasonable  effort 
to  secure  photographs  of  the  place  where  the 
Cane  Creek  Massacre  occurred.  President 
Elias  S.  Kimball  of  the  Southern  States  mis- 
sion, co-operated  with  us  in  our  endeavors  to 
secure  these  views,  but  the  distance  of  the 
place  from  any  city  of  size  where  a  photo- 
grapher was  located  and  the  danger  attending 
the  visit  of  any  person  for  the  purpose  of  tak- 
ing views,  as  will  be  better  understood  by 
reading  the  accompanying  article,  made  it 
absolutely  impossible  for  us  to  secure  the  en- 
gravings of  the  scene  which  we  desired. 
12  a 


tion  of  eternal  justice  as  few,  if  any, 
others  can;  and  for  its  r.eward  it  has 
the  promise  of  the  severest  of  divine 
penalties.  The  earth  which  receives 
the  blood  so  spilled,  is  cursed;  and 
upon  any  people  who  participate  in 
or  condone  such  a  murder,  there  will 
settle  a  black,  spiritual  pall.  They 
will,  save  they  speedily  and  sincerely 
repent,  become  more  and  more  de- 
praved, murderous  and  devilish;  and 
the  condition  into  which  their  souls 
are  plunged,  is  awful  to  contem- 
plate. The  completeness  of  their 
captivity  to  the  powers  of  darkness 
appalls  the  mind  that  knows  the 
consequences. 

These  thoughts  have  been  sug- 
gested by  a  perusal  of  some  corres- 
pondence of  recent  date,  which  re- 
lates to  the  tragedy  that  has  gone  in- 
to history  under  the  title  of '  'The  Cane 
Creek  Massacre."  As  this  corres- 
pondence is  supplemental  to  the 
history  of  that  dreadful  occurrence, 
and  of  present  and  permanent  inter- 
est and  value,  it  has  been  deemed 
best  to  preserve  it  in  these  pages. 
To  enable'  the  reader  to  properly 
understand  and  appreciate  it,  a  re- 
capitulation of  the  leading  circum- 
stances attending  the  massacre  will 
first  be  given:  and  this  will  be  done 
in  the  language  of  Elder  John 
Nicholson,  employed  by  him  in  a 
lecture  which  he  delivered  in  Salt 
Lake  City,  September  22,  1884,  on 
"The  Tennessee  Massacre  and  its 
Causes:" 

"As  is  the  custom  with  the  Elders 
of    the    'Mormon'     Church,    Elders 
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W.  S.  Berry  and  Henry  Thompson, 
who  were  laboring  as  missionaries  in 
the  State  of  Tennessee,  and  more 
especially  in  Lewis  County  of  that 
state,  made  an  appointment  to  hold 
a  meeting  and  preach  their  views  to 
the  people.  That  meeting  was  ap- 
pointed for  eleven  o'clock,  on  the 
tenth  day  of  August,  1884,  at  the 
house  of  James  Condor,  on  Cane 
■Creek,  Lewis  County,  Tennessee. 
A  short  time  previous  to  the  filling 
of  that  appointment,  the  Elders 
whom  I  have  named  were  unexpect- 
edly joined  by  two  others,  Elders 
John  H.  Gibbs  and  William  H. 
Jones.  On  the  day  appointed,  three 
-of  the  Elders — with  Elder  Jones 
excepted,  he  being  at  the  house  oi 
Mr.  Garret,  a  short  distance  from  the 
Condor  farm — assembled  at  Mr. 
Condor's  habitation  and  engaged  in 
preliminary  exercises,  such  as  the 
singing  of  religious  hymns  and  pre- 
paring their  minds  for  the  devotions 
in  which  they  were  shortly  to  engage. 
"Elder  Jones, at  Mr.  Garret's  house, 
■was  engaged  in  reading  a  discourse 
■of  one  of  the  authorities  of  the 
'Mormon'  Church,  for  the  instruc- 
tion and  edification  of  a  number  of 
people  who  had  assembled  there. 
After  he  had  concluded  this,  he  im- 
mediately started  on  his  way  to  join 
the  others  who  were  at  Condor's; 
but  while  he  was  traversing  that  short 
distance,  suddenly  a  mob  of  men, 
in  fantastic  garbs  and  masked  faces, 
and  armed  and  equipped  with  deadly 
weapons  for  the  commission  of  vio- 
lence, rushed  upon  him  and  made 
him  a  prisoner.  Suffice  it  to  say, 
•without  entering  into  details  so  far 
as  he  is  concerned,  for  you  are  more 
■or  less  familiar  with  them,  he  was  left 
in  charge  of  one  of  this  armed  party, 
and  that  guard  that  was  left  over 
him  received  instructions  from  his 
brother  mobocrats  that  he  should,  on 
the  first  intimation  of  any  attempt 
to  escape,  shoot  him  down  like  a 
dog — that  he  should  be  murdered. 
You  are  already  aware  that  Elder 
Jones,  by  the  consent  and  connivance 


of  his  guard,  escaped  and  survives, 
and  has  returned  to  his  home  and 
his  friends  in  Utah. 

"On  leaving  Elder  Jones,  the  mob 
proceeded  to  the  house  of  Mr.  Con- 
dor. They  found  the  proprietor  of 
the  place  standing  by  the  gate. 
They  made  him  a  prisoner.  James 
Condor  knew  the  business  of  that 
mob  who  had  come  with  covered 
faces  armed  to  the  teeth.  He  knew 
they  had  come  to  take  the  lives  ol 
the  Elders  from  Utah,  and  in  order 
that  these  Elders  might  be  defended 
he  called  to  his  boys  who  were  in 
the  garden — his  son  and  step-son — 
to  go  and  get  their  guns  to  defend 
the  lives  of  these  men  who  were 
under  his  protection  because  under 
his  roof.  After  the  seizure  of  James 
Condor,  David  Hinson,  who  ap- 
peared to  be  the  leader  of  the  .mob, 
entered  the  house  where  Elder  Gibbs 
was  engaged  in  selecting  texts  ol 
scripture  for  the  purpose  of  enabling 
him  to  preach  the  doctrines  that  are 
taught  in  the  Bible.  He  took  a  gun 
that  was  hanging  upon  the  hooks 
down  from  over  the  back  door,  and 
with  that  weapon,  in  cold  blood, shot 
Elder  Gibbs  down — murdered  him! 
Next  this  deadly  weapon  was  pre- 
sented at  Henry  Thompson,  whose 
life  he  also  sought.  Elder  Berry 
being  close  at  hand — a  man  of  in- 
domitable courage  and  powerful 
nerve  —  desirous  of  saving  his 
brother,  seized  the  weapon  and  held 
it  as  if  it  were  in  the  grip  of  a  vise, 
and  turned  it  away  from  the  person 
of  his  fellow  missionary.  At  the 
same  moment  Elder  Berry  observed 
others  of  the  mobocrats  enter  the 
front  door  with  their  weapons 
leveled  upon  him,  and  when  he  saw 
that,  and  feeling  that  his  doom  was 
sealed,  he  simply  bowed  his  head 
and  received  the  bullets  of  the  assas- 
sins in  his  body  and  fell  dead  at  their 
feet.  Elder  Thompson  saw  that  to 
remain  longer  was  to  needlessly 
sacrifice  another  life,  and  therefore 
he  made  his  escape.  As  he  passed 
out  of  the  house  and  was  leaving  it, 
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his  life  would  have  been  taken  also, 
only  there  intervened  betwixt  him 
and  the  would-be  assassin  the  person 
of  a  lady  who  passed  out  of  the 
house  and  was  about  to  lift  her  child 
from  the  ground,  and  Elder  Thomp- 
son escaped  to  the  woods.  In  the 
meantime,  Martin  Condor,  the  son  of 
James  Condor,  entered  the  house 
and  engaged  in  a  struggle  with 
David  Hinson  for  the  possession  of 
the  weapon 
that  he  held, 
and  while  en- 
gaged in  this 
struggle  some 
other  mem- 
bers of  the 
mob  shot  him 
down  and 
murdered 
him.  In  the 
meantime,  J. 
R.  Hudson, 
the  stepson  of 
James  Con- 
dor, entered 
and  leaped 
up  into  the 
loft  of  the 
house  to  pro- 
cure a  gun, 
and  descend- 
ed as  quick 
as  thought, 
almost.  He 
was  seized  at 
the  foot  of  the 
stairs  by  two 
of  the  mur- 
derous ruffi- 
ans but  tear- 
ing him  self 
loose  he  shot 

and  killed  David  Hinson,  and  then 
he  in  turn  was  slain  also,  making 
five  dead  men,  four  whose  blood 
was  guiltless,  and  one  of  the  guilty 
murderers,  who  went  into  eternity 
with  the  blood  of  innocence  upon  his 
hands. 

Not  satisfied  with  their  diabolical 
work,  thus  far,  these  fiends  incar- 
nate, before  leaving  the  premises,  as 


Elder  William  S.  Berry. 


an  after-piece  to  the  tragedy,  poured 
a  volley  through  the  window,  a  num- 
ber of  the  missiles  of  death  entering 
and  severely  wounding  the  person 
of  an  innocent  woman,  Mrs.  Condor, 
the  mother  of  the  two  murdered 
boys,  and  the  balance  of  the  bullets 
entered  the  dead  body  of  W.  S. 
Berry." 

In  The  Contributor  for  Octo- 
ber, 1884,  there  appeared  a  some- 
what lengthy 
account  of  the 
tragedy,  en- 
tering much 
more  fully  in- 
to its  details 
than  does  this 
quotation  ; 
but  the  latter 
is  well  adapt- 
ed to  the  pres- 
ent purpose. 
Near  the  op- 
ening of  the 
current  year 
it  was  deter- 
mined to  have 
some  investi- 
gations made 
in  the  vicinity 
in  which  the 
massacre  oc- 
curred, with 
a  view  to 
learning  more 
about  it,  the 
participators 
in  it,  the  feel- 
ing of  the 
people  re- 
specting it, 
etc.  For  this 
purpose  El- 
der W.  W.  Bean,  who  had  been  la- 
boring as  a  missionary  in  Tennessee, 
was  sent  to  Lewis  County,  in  which 
Cane  Creek  is  situated,  to  make  in- 
quiries, and  his  report,  dated  March 
6,  1895,  is  as  follows: 

"After  being  released  from  my 
labors  in  Middle  Tennessee,  where 
I  had  been  laboring  as  a  missionary 
for  the    past    thirty-seven  and  a  half 
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months,  twenty-live  months  as  presi- 
dent of  the  conference,  I  was  re- 
quested by  President  Elias  S.  Kim- 
ball to  visit  Lewis  County  and  gather 
what  information  I  could  concerning 
the  'Cane  Creek  Massacre,'  and  if 
possible  get  a  photograph  of  the 
house  where  the  murder  was  com- 
mitted. Also  to  visit  Lexington, 
Henderson  County,  and  learn  all 
that  I  could  about  a  'mysterious 
preacher'  by  the  name  of  Robert 
Edge,  etc. 

"President  Kimball  had  previously 
written  to  Brother  Finley  A.  Houser, 
a  member  of  the  Church  living  in 
Lawrence  County,  requesting  him 
to  prosecute  the  work,  and  had  also 
sent  him  the  necessary  means.  But 
as  Brother  Houser  is  85  years  of 
age,  and  lives  forty-five  miles  from 
the  Condor  farm,  the  place  of  the 
tragedy,  it  was  thought  best  that  I 
should  take  the  matter  off  his  hands. 
Accordingly  I  extended  the  parting 
hand  to  my  co-laborers  and  friends 
whom  I  had  learned  to  love, in  the 
city  of  Nashville, and  on  Wednesday, 
April  24,  I  took  my  departure  for 
Lawrence  County. 

"I  arrived  at  Lawrenceburgh  sta- 
tion about  1  p.  m.  and  proceeded  to 
Brother  Houser' s  (better  known  as 
'Uncle  Finley')  on  foot,  a  distance 
of  7  miles. 

"I  found  'Uncle  Finley'  feeling 
well,  and  perhaps  it  would  not  be 
out  of  place  to  give  a  short  sketch 
of  his  life  since  his  acquaintance  with 
the  Gospel.  In  his  younger  days 
he  was  considered  incorrigible.  He 
was  a  hard  drinker  and  was  anything 
but  religious  until  about  the  year 
1880,  when  he  became  religiously  in- 
clined. 

"For  several  years  he  had  been 
very  sickly  and  was  subject  to  fits. 
They  were  so  severe  that  they  affect- 
ed his  mind  and  he  had  to  have  some 
one  guard  him  day  and  night.  The 
neighbors  did  not  expect  him  to  live 
long.  While  he  was  in  this  condi- 
tion, Elders  Fuller  and  Woodbury 
happened   to  come  through  that  lo- 


cality and  called  at  Uncle  Finley' s 
house  for  entertainment.  At  first 
they  were  refused.  The  excuse  was 
the  old  gentleman  had  hard  spells  of 
fits,  but  the  Elders  rather  insisted 
upon  staying,  stating  that  it  might 
be  a  benefit  to  the  afflicted  man. 
The  family  were  persuaded  to  let 
them  remain.  Next  morning  the 
Elders  administered  to  him  and  he 
felt  much  benefited,  in  fact  regained 
his  mind.  Before  leaving  they  ad- 
ministered to  him  again,  and  he  was 
completely  restored  to  health.  He 
has  never  had  a  fit  since,  has  never 
been  sick,  nor  has  he  ever  taken  any 
medicine.  Previous  to  this  time  he 
spent  all  his  earnings  for  doctor 
bills. 

"He  was  baptized  shortly  after- 
wards. He  is  now  eighty-five  years 
of  age,  has  a  very  elastic  walk,  can 
read  fine  print  without  glasses  and 
his  hearing  is  good.  He  often  walks 
ten  miles  in  a  day,  and  it  was  only  a 
few  days  before  I  was  there  that  he 
walked  eighteen  miles.  In  fact  I 
never  saw  a  more  sprightly  man  at 
his  age.  He  is  pretty  well  posted  in 
the  Scriptures. 

"While  there  I  learned  that  one 
of  the  neighbors,  a  Mr.  John 
Antony,  had  recently  come  from 
Lewis  County.  I  made  it  a  point  to 
see  him  and  get  directions,  also  to 
get  what  information  I  could  con- 
cerning   the    Cane    Creek    tragedy. 

"Mr.  Antony  gave  me  directions 
as  to  the  route,  and  an  idea  as  to 
the  lay  of  the  country,  but  did  not 
feel  inclined  to  tell  much  of  the 
massacre.  He  stated  that  he  had 
been  hauling  logs  on  Cane  Creek, 
that  he  expected  to  go  back  soon, 
and  that  if  the  people  there  found 
out  that  he  had  given  any  informa- 
tion relative  to  the  mobbers,  it  would 
cost  him  his  life.      He  said: 

"  'I  know  them  people,  and  know 
that  a  man  can't  monkey  with  'em; 
and  the  best  thing  you  can  do  is  to 
stay  away  from  there,  for  if  they  find 
out  who  you  are,  or  suspicion  you 
are  a  detective,  you'll  go  out  of  that 
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holler  feet  first  or  else  locate  perma-    telepraphed    to     Dickson     for     the 
nently  in  about  six  feet  of  Tennessee    photographer  to  meet  me  at    Kim- 
dirt.      I    tell   yer   I    know    'em,  and 
they're    men    that    hain't    afraid    of 
nothin'  ! ' 

"Next  day  I  started  for  Lewis 
County  afoot,  as  I  could  not  hire 
anybody  to  take  me.  In  fact  there 
was  not  a  conveyance  in  that  locality, 
as  the  people  .were  very   poor.      It 


min  s  station,  Lewis  County,  the 
following  dav.  I  did  not  stay  long 
enough  to  get  an  answer,  so  I  wrote 
a  letter  to  him  telling  him  to  meet 
me,  etc. 

'  'As  I  did  not  know  what  kind  of  a 
reception  I  would  get  in  Lewis 
County,  neither  the  sentiment  of  the 


rained  nearly  all  day  and  I  got  the    people   in   general,  I  made  my  duty 

a  subject  of 
prayer  and 
laid  the  mat- 
ter before  the 
Lord  who 
knoweth  all 
things,  ask- 
ing Him  to 
change  the 
program,  and 
countermand 
my  telegram 
and  letter  if 
it  should  be 
for  the  best. 
"Before 
starting  for 
Lewis  Coun- 
ty, I  disguis- 
ed myself  as 
a  timber  man, 
as  Kimmins 
is  a  shipping 
point  for  lum- 
ber. I  dress- 
ed myself  in 
a  short, square 
cut  coat,  and 
soft  hat  of 
latest  style. 
I  had  follow- 
ed saw-mill- 
ing while  I 
was  at  home,  and  therefore  was  able 
to  carry  on  a  business  conversation 
on  that  particular  topic.  I  arrived 
at  Kimmins.  Lewis  County,  about 
2  p.  m.,  and  stopped  at  Mr.  T. 
Bates'  boarding  house. 

'  'Lewis  County  has  a  population  of 
while  I  proceeded  on  my  journey  on    only    twenty-four    hundred.       New- 
foot,  burgh  is  the  county  seat  and  has  a 
"When  I  arrived  at  the  terminus,  I     population  of  sixteen  persons.      It  is 


full  benefit  of 
it. 

"I  hired  a 
man  to  take 
me  to  the 
railroad  ter- 
minus next 
dav;  mode  ot 
con  veyance, 
a  little  two 
year  old  mule 
that  had  been 
plow  ing  all 
spring,  hence 
was  jaded  and 
lazy.  My  lit- 
tle 'b  untie' 
saddle  was 
destitute  of  a 
girt,  and  it 
took  me  most 
of  my  time  to 
keep  it  on  the 
mule's  back. 
At  times  I 
was  all  over 
the  mule, 
from  his  ears 
to  his  tail. 
My  pilot,  Mr. 
W.B.Staggs, 
was  mounted 
on     a      little 

measely-looking  horse,  minus  a  sad- 
dle. When  we  got  within  a  few 
miles  of  the  terminus  I  proposed 
paying  him  off,  as  I  felt  that  it 
would  be  a  rest  to  walk.  The  pro- 
position was  gladly  accepted.  I 
paid    him    and    he    returned    home, 
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a  heavily  timbered  county.  Kini- 
mins  station  is  one  and  one-half 
miles  from  the  Condor  farm. 

'  'Soon  after  I  arrived  I  was  asked 
what  my  business  was.  I  answered 
that  I  was  a  saw  mill  man  from 
Rutherford  County,  (my  former 
field  of  labor),  and  was  prospecting 
for  timber;  also  looking  up  a  mill 
site,  Mr.  Bates  deals  in  timber 
land,  handles  timber,  etc.  A  gentle- 
man friend  of  his  with  his  wife  came 
in  to  spend  the  evening.  They  were 
soon  engaged  in  a  game  of  'high- 
five.'  I  took  quite  an  interest  in 
the  game.  Finally  we  got  on  the 
timber  topic,  and,  in  course  of  our 
conversation,  Cane  Creek  was  men- 
tioned. This  of  course  gave  me  an 
opening. 

"I  remarked  that  Cane  Creek  sug- 
gested a  matter  that  I  had  long  been 
very  desirous  of  getting  the  straight 
of,  which  was  the  trouble  they  had 
with  some  Mormon  preachers,  add- 
ing that  we  had  some  of  the  latter 
up  in  our  county.  I  said  I  had  heard 
something  about  the  trouble  in 
Lewis  County,  etc. ,  and  asked  them 
the  cause  of  it. 

"Mr.  Bates  replied:  'They  came 
through  here  about  ten  or  twelve 
years  ago  and  began  to  preach  their 
doctrines.  Some  of  the  ignorant 
people  down  in  Cane  Creek  began 
to  believe  them;  in  fact  they  made 
a  number  of  converts,  and  was  talk- 
ing of  organizing  a  branch.  The 
more  intelligent  people  couldn't 
stand  it,  and  warned  them  to  leave 
the  county.  But  they  kept  on 
preaching,  and  preached  good  doc- 
trine until  they  got  people  interested, 
then  they  came  in  with  their  true 
Mormonism.' 

"Mr.  Bates  continued :  'They  were 
the  smartest  and  best  posted  men 
that  ever  came  through  here,  and 
by  their  slimy  talk  caught  some 
suckers.  When  they  baptized  a 
man's  wife,  one  day,  after  raising 
her  up  out  of  the  water,  the  Mormon 
turned  to  her  husband  and  said: 
'From  now  on  she  belongs  as  much 


to  us  as  she  does  to  you,  and  we  are 
supposed  to  have  as  many  privi- 
leges.' From  then  on  they  began 
to  get  too  fresh,  and  were  known  to 
take  advantage  of  ignorant  women 
wherever  they  went.  The  people 
decided  that  there  was  enough  of 
that  going  on  and  didn't  want  any 
help  from  Utah,  and  warned  the 
Mormons  to  leave  at  the  peril  of 
their  lives. 

"  "I  don't  think  they  intended  to 
kill  them  that  morning,  but  one  of 
the  Condor  boys  showed  fight,  and 
was  going  to  defend  his  Mormons. 
I  think  they  only  intended  to  give 
them  a  good  whipping  and  let  'em 
go  if  they  would  promise  never  to 
come  back  again.  But  after  they 
killed  the  Condor  boy  it  gave  things 
a  start  and  they  wasn't  long  getting 
shut  of  the  rest  of  them.  They  done 
a  good  job  of  it  with  the  exception 

of  one   thing.      They  lost  a  d d 

good  man  out  of  their  own  ranks. 
Dave  Hinson  was  a  good  man,  and 
had  a  lot  of  friends.  But  he  was  a 
brave  man  and  didn't  care  for  any- 
thing, and  •  I  guess  he  was  careless 
that  morning,  as  he  didn't  think  of 
getting  shot.  But  the  Condor  that 
shot  him  didn't  last  long.  Hinson' s 
brother  was  standing  right  by  Con- 
dor when  he  fired,  and  quick  as 
scat  pulled  a  gun  and  shot  him  dead. 

"  'I  was  there  early  next  morning, 
and  I  never  saw  such  a  bloody 
scene.  It  looked  like  a  slaughter 
pen.  It  was  the  means  of  getting 
shut  of  the  Mormons.  They've 
never  bothered  us  since.  And  it 
won't  be  healthy  for  them  if  they 
ever  do  come  through  again.  I  be- 
lieve some  of  them  fellows  would 
sleep  on  their  trail  but  what  they 
would  get  them.  But  I  don't  think 
they've  got  any  to  spare,  but  will  be 
satisfied  with  the  loss  of  four  men 
and  take  the  hint  and  steer  clear.' 

"  'What  became  of  the  mobbers?' 
I  asked. 

"  'Two  or  three  of  them  are 
dead.  Some  of  them  are  still  living 
here  and  a  few  of  them  run  after  the 
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shooting,  and  the  d — d  cowards  have 
never  been  heard  of  since. ' 

"On  the  morning  of  the  twenty- 
seventh  I  talked  to  a  Mr.  Stidham. 
He  said  in  substance:  'The  Mormons 
are  considered  nothing  but  outlaws. 
They  came  in  here  and  made  a  few 
friends  and  converts  among  the  most 
ignorant  citizens,  who  harbored  them 
while  here.  But  they  soon  got  too 
intimate  with  the  women  and  some 
one  wrote  a  piece  to  the  paper, 
giving  the  facts  as  they  were.  The 
paper  was  circulated  throughout  the 
neighborhood,  and  the  people  de- 
cided to  put  a  stop  to  their  preaching. 
They  were  told  to  leave  the  county, 
but  one  of  them  talked  a  little 
sassy.  But  the  citizens  decided  they 
should  leave,  and  organized  a  mob 
to  see  that  they  did  leave.  They 
preached  on  Saturday  and  gave  out 
an  appointment  for  next  day,  Sun- 
day morning.  They  were  preparing 
for  meeting,  when  the  mob  came 
according  to  the  program,  masked 
and  armed,  ready  for  the  battle  in 
case  of  trouble.  They  found  one  of 
the  Mormons  a  little  ways  from  the 
house  and  left  a  man  to  guard  him, 
with  instructions  to  kill  him  if  they 
heard  shooting  at  the  house.  The 
rest  of  the  mob  went  to  the  house. 
There  were  about  twenty-five  or 
thirty  in  the  mob.  The  people  at 
the  house  saw  them  coming  and  gave 
the  alarm.  One  of  the  Condor  boys 
got  the  gun  from  over  the  door, 
but  before  he  got  to  use  it  he  was 
shot  dead.  Then  there  was  a  con- 
tinued fire  for  some  time,  and  during 
the  fuss  there  were  two  Condor's 
killed  and  their  mother  wounded, 
and  two  Mormons  killed.  Also  the 
leader  of  the  mob  was  killed,  viz., 
Dave  Hinson.  The  citizens  are  de- 
termined that  no  Mormon  will  ever 
stay  over  night  in  this  settlement. 
They  are  considered  bad  men.' 

"I  next  went  over  to  the  store 
and.  got  into  conversation  with  a 
number  of  men  and  after  talking 
timber  and  saw-mills  awhile,  I  man- 
aged   to   draw  them   into  the  Cane 


Creek  affair.  All  of  them  had  some- 
thing to  say  and  seemed  to  think 
that  they  did  a  noble  deed  in  killing 
four  Mormons.  They  were  inclined 
to  boast  of  what  they  had  done. 
They  would  tell  of  little  incidents 
connected  with  the  mobbing  and 
then  laugh  heartily  over  it. 

"One  incident  was  as  follows: 
Two  old  gentlemen  living  near  Con- 
dor's farm,  hearing  what  was  going 
to  happen,  decided  that  they  would 
watch  the  proceedings.  According- 
ly they  went  down  early  and  located 
behind  a  log  within  sight  of  the 
house,  where  they  could  get  a  good 
view.  After  a  while  they  saw  the  mob 
coming,  and  the  latter  instead  of  fol- 
lowing the  road  turned  off  through 
the  woods,  and  came  right  toward 
the  two  old  gentlemen,  Presently 
the  old  fellows  began  to  hunt  other 
quarters.  The  mob  spied  them, 
however,  and  leveling  a  gun  called 
for  them  to  halt,  but  the  old  chaps 
didn't  halt,  but  broke  through  the 
woods  at  breakneck  speed.  One  ot 
them  had  on  an  old  summer  duster, 
which  caught  in  a  stick  and  was  torn 
nearly  off.  Both  of  them  lost  their 
hats.  When  they  reached  the  creek 
they  were  quite  tired  and  the  water  at 
that  point  was^about  six  feet  deep; 
but  they  didn't  change  their  course. 
They  plunged  in,  paddled  like  a 
dog,  and  finally  got  across  but  were 
so  exhausted  they  couldn't  get  up 
the  bank.  One  of  the  old  fellows 
said:  'They  can  mob  all  the  d — n 
Mormons  in  the  country,  but  I 
won't  undertake  to  witness  it.' 

"I  asked  the  cause  of  the  trouble, 
and  the  answer  was  the  same  old 
cry:  'Bad  conduct  with  the  women.' 
One  of  the  company  in  the  store 
said:  'The  crowd  found  one  of  the 
preachers  down  a  short  distance 
from  the  house.  They  left  a  man  to 
guard  him,  stating  they  would  go 
down  and  attend  to  the  rest  of  the 
s —  of  b — s,  and  to  be  sure  and  kill 
him  if  they  heard  shooting  down  to 
the  house.  When  they  got  to 
the  house  one  of  the  Condor  boys 
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began  to  act  smart  and  they  put  his 
light  out.  The  members  of  the  mob 
that  was  guarding  the  Elder  said: 
'Them  d — n  fools  is  sure  killing 
each  other  off  down  there.'  Of 
course  the  Mormon  thought  his  time 
had  come  and  began  to  say  his 
prayers,  and  never  did  a  man  beg 
and  pray  like  that  man.  The 
guard's  heart  failed  him  and  he  said 
he  could  not  shoot  him  he  looked  so 
pitiful;  but  the  guard  told  him  to  get 
out  of  it  in  a  hurry;  and  h — 1  how  he 
did  go  through  the  woods.  Ran 
four  miles  and  when  he  got  there  he 
almost  fainted.  They  killed  two  of 
the  preachers  and  two  Condors  and 
wounded  the  old  lady.  The  Mor- 
mons made  their  brags  before,  and 
said  if  the  people  killed  one  Mormon, 
God  would  raise  up  four  in  his  place. 
We  put  four  of  'em  out  of  the  way 
and  God  has  failed  to  do  His  part, 
as  He  hain't  raised  up  any;  and 
what  few  friends  they  had  here  was 
d — n  glad  to  get  out  of  here  with 
their  lives.  And  furthermore  they 
never  bothered  us  again.' 

"I  told  them  that  we  had  some  up 
in  Rutherford  County,  and  that  the 
people  were  somewhat  divided  on 
the  matter.  I  asked  as  to  the  senti- 
ment of  the  people  generally.  The 
answer  was:  'They  hain't  no  good, 
and  ought  to  be  run  out  of  the  coun- 
try, and  we  have  an  antidote  for  'em 
down  here.  If  you  want  to  get  rid 
of  'em  just  send  'em  down  here,  and 
we'll  start  a  grave-yard  with  'em.' 

"  'You  think  there  would  be  some 
more  killing,  then?'  I  asked. 

"  'Kill  'em?  Well  I  should  say! 
There's  men  here  that'll  kill  Mor- 
mons on  sight.  A  Mormon  would 
never  be  able  to  get  through  here 
alive.  Yes  by  h — 1  they'd  kill  'em 
before  they  got  here.  It  would  be 
death  to  Mormons  if  they  should 
ever  come  down  in  here,  and  they 
know  it.  They  won't  associate  with 
us  now.  There  was  a  detective  came 
in  soon  after  the  killing,  and  some  of 
the  mob  caught  him  and  made  him 
beg  like  a  good  one.      He  promised 


to  leave  and  never  come  back.  He 
was  glad  to  get  off  that  cheap.  And 
that  Mormon  that  made  his  escape 
wrote  back  and  offered  ten  thousand 
dollars,  if  that  man  who  turned  him 
loose  would  send  him  his  name. 
But  the  people  knew  what  he  was 
after.  He  wanted  a  clew.  This 
ain't  a  healthy  place  for  Mormons  or 
detectives  in  the  future.  The  Hinson 
boys  wouldn't  let  a  Mormon  stay 
here  over  night.  There  would  sure 
be  more  killing.  They  are  desper- 
ate men,  especially  'Babe'  and  'Bill.' 
They're  always  loaded,  as  they  ex- 
pect more  trouble,  and  they  will 
shoot  and  shoot  quick.  They  are 
the  best  hands  with  guns  I  ever  saw!' 

"  'Where  is  the  old  lady  Condor?' 
I  asked. 

"  'She  moved  over  in  the  edge  of 
Perry  County.  No  one  ever  lived 
in  the  old  house  after  the  killing.  It 
was  deserted  and  a  puddle  of  blood 
was  there  for  a  right  smart  while; 
and  bullet  holes  all  over  the  house. 
I  reckon  the  Hinsons  got  tired  of 
looking  at  it  and  burned  it  down 
about  two  months  ago.  They're 
gittin'  tan  bark  off  of  the  place  now.' 

"In  conversation  with  another 
man,  I  asked  as  to  how  the  mobbers 
were  getting  along  or  what  they  were 
doing  for  a  livelihood.  He  replied 
that  they  were  like  him,  poor  as  h — 1. 
He  said  some  of  them  were  almost 
destitute,  that  all  of  them  were  poor 
and  all  were  bad  men.  One  or  two 
of  them  got  killed  in  a  row.  My 
informant  said  that  he  was  not  ac- 
quainted with  some  of  them,  as  they 
left  shortly  after  the  killing. 

"When  the  train  came  there  was 
no  photographer  aboard,  which  I 
presume  was  providential,  as  I  had 
learned  that  the  house  was  burned 
down  and  also  found  the  farm  grown 
up  with  timber, and  it  would  not  have 
made  a  good  picture.  Furthermore 
the  Hinson  brothers  had  a  log  camp 
next  to  the  Condor  farm,  and  were 
getting  logs  and  tan  bark  off  the 
land.  Hence  we  would  not  have 
been  able  to  get  a  photograph  of  the 
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place  without  endangering  our  lives, 
as  the  people  are  suspicious  of  every 
stranger  who  comes  into  their  midst. 
"While  at  the  boarding  house  I 
overheard  a  conversation  in  an  ad- 
joining room.  In  cleaning  up  my 
room  some  of  the  people  of  the 
house  discovered  a  silk  hat  which 
was  presented  to  me  by  the  Elders 
of  the  Middle  Tennessee  conference  as 
a  token  of  esteem,  as  I  had  been  acting 


ing  somewhat  of  an  athlete  I  went 
through  some  dexterities.  This  tend- 
ed to  throw  them  on  a  cold  trail,  i. 
e.,  all  of  them  but  the  old  lady.  She 
was  not  entirely  satisfied,  and  was 
determined  not  to  harbor  Mormon 
preachers  if  she  knew  it.  Presently 
she  came  out  on  the  porch  and  said: 
'Are  you  a  preacher?' 

"  'Great     Scot,     madam,      do     I 
look  like  a  parson?'  was  my  reply. 


Ms.  and  Mrs.  Condor  and  two  Daughters. 


in  the  capacity  of  president  of  that 
conference  for  over  two  years.  They 
also  discovered  my  small  grip,  and 
at  once  decided  that  I  was  a  'Mor- 
mon preacher.'  Mr.  Bates,  how- 
ever, was  slow  to  get  on  the  scent, 
as  I  had  been  negotiating  with  him 
for  a  seventeen  hundred  acre  tract  of 
timber  land.  In  order  to  throw  them 
off,  I  stepped  out  on  the  porch  and 
danced  a  nigger  break-down.  Also  be- 


"  'Well,  I  didn't  know.  1  ou 
said  your  prayers  this  morning,  and 
I  saw  your  silk  hat  and  grip,  and 
I  thought  you  might  be  a  preacher.' 

''I  happened  to  think  that  while 
I  was  engaged  in  prayer  that  morn- 
ing I  heard  some  one  pass  the  win- 
dow. But  I  turned  it  off  by  saying: 
'Well,  haven't  you  ever  seen  any 
one  but  preachers  pray?  I  was 
raised   by  a   Christian    mother,    and 
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was  taught  to  pray  almost  from  my 
mother's  knee.  But  as  I  have  been 
thrown  into  bad  company  considera- 
ble of  the  time,  I  will  admit  that  I'm 
not  what  I  ought  to  be.  You  are 
aware  of  the  fact  that  timber  men  as 
a  rule  are  rough  in  their  manners.' 

"The  old  lady  remarked  that  I 
had  been  better  raised  than  their  tim- 
ber men  and  seemed  astonished  that  I 
didn't  even  use  tobacco.  She  re- 
marked to  her  daughter  that  she,  the 
daughter,  could  now  see  the  fruits  of 
a  Christian  mother's  influence. 

"I  next  talked  to  a  Mr.  Langly 
who  had  been  hauling  logs  in  Cane 
Creek.  We  hadn't  talked  long  be- 
fore I  got  him  onto  the  'massacre' 
question.  He  said  he  had  been 
working  for  the  Hinson  outfit,  and 
boarded  with  one  of  their  cousins, 
viz.,  Mr.  Raddy  or  Ruddy.  He 
further  said:  'They  are  the  hardest 
set  I  ever  had  anything  to  do  with. 
I  stood  it  as  long  as  I  could  and 
quit,  and  now  I  am  ready  for  an- 
other job.' 

"I  told  him  that  in  case  we  went 
into  business  there  we  would  no 
doubt  give  him  employment,  etc. 
I  asked  him  if  he  had  heard  the  par- 
ticulars about  that  trouble  they  had 
with  the  Mormons  in  Cane  Creek, 
and  he  told  the  following  story  in 
substance:  'The  Mormons  came  in 
here  and  began  to  preach  their  doc- 
trines, and  as  they  were  smart  men 
they  got  a  few  of  the  people  to  be- 
lieve their  stuff.  The  women  espec- 
ially took  up  with  them  and  were 
fools  enough  to  believe  everything 
they  said.  It  made  the  men-folks 
hot  and  they  warned  them  to  leave 
the  county,  but  they  didn't  leave 
very  fast.  Their  friends  sent  word 
that  the  mob  could  come  on  and  they 
could  get  all  they  wanted.  The  mob 
began  to  organize  to  drive  them  out 
or  kill  'em.  Nearly  ioo  men  agreed 
to  come,  some  of  whom  lived  in 
Hickman  County.  But  on  the  day 
appointed  only  about  30  men  showed 
up.  But  they  armed  themselves 
and   masked  their  faces  and  started 


for  Condor's  with  h — 1  in  their  necks. 
They  found  one  of  the  Mormons 
down  sorter  under  the  hill  about 
two-hundred  yards  from  the  house. 
They  left  a  man  to  guard  him  and  to 
kill  the  s —  of  a  b —  if 
the  guard  should  hear  them 
shoot  down  to  the  house  The  rest 
of  the  crowd  went  down  to  tend  to 
the  rest  of 'em.  When  they  got 
there  they  found  the  Mormons  with 
their  hymn  books  out,  singing;  the 
people  hadn't  gathered  yet,  but  I 
reckon  they  was  tuning  up.  The 
leaders  of  the  mob  told' em  what 
they'd  come  for, and  one  of  the  Con- 
dor boys  grabbed  a  gun  and  was  go- 
ing to  protect  the  Elders.  One  of  the 
mob  grabbed  the  gun  and  another  of 
the  gang  shot  Condor  dead.  It's 
reckoned  that  Mr.  Plummer  fired  the 
first  shot,  then  everything  was  ex- 
citement.' 

"  'Did  the  preachers  offer  any  re- 
sistance?' I  asked. 

"  'No;  they  never  had  no  gun; 
didn't  have  anything  but  their  hymn 
books.  As  soon  as  they  killed  the 
Condor,  they  turned  and  poured 
lead  into  the  Mormons,  and  they 
died  without  a  struggle.  One  of 
'em  run  out  of  the  back  door  and 
put  for  the  timber  and  got  away.  A 
stray  shot  hit  old  lady  Condor  and 
broke  her  leg.  After  the  fuss  was 
about  over  the  other  Condor  boy 
grabbed  a  gun  and  shot  the  leader 
of  the  mob;. then  one  of  his  brothers 
shot  the  Condor  dead.' 

"  'Who  was  the  leader?'    I  asked. 

"  'Dave  Hinson,  and  he  was  a 
d — n  good  man,  and  a  braver  man 
never  drew  breath.  Five  buck  shot 
entered  between  his  shoulders,  and 
some  hit  him  in  the  side.  He  fell 
down  in  the  yard  and  couldn't  get 
up  again.  About  30  or  40  shots 
were  fired.  After  the  killing  the 
gang  began  to  scatter,  as  everybody 
in  the  county  knew  what  was  going  to 
take  place  and  the  crowd  didn't 
want  any  one  to  come  and  catch' em 
there.  'Babe'  and  'Bill'  Hinson 
shouted    for    the    d— d    cowards  to 
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come  back  and  help  take  care  of 
their  wounded  leader,  or  they'd 
give' em  the  same  as  the  Mormons 
got.  Only  four  stopped  to  help. 
They  carried  him  about  one  mile  to 
the  point  of  a  little  hill  and  he  died 
in  about  two  hours.  It  was  the 
bloodiest  place  I  ever  saw.  Puddles 
of  blood  everywhere.  No  one  would 
ever  live  in  the  house  after  that.  It 
burned  down  about  two  months  ago. 
I  didn't  have  nothing  to  do  with  it, 
and  I'm  glad  of  it.' 

"  'What  do  they  say  about  the 
Mormons  now?'  I  asked. 

"  'H — 1  fire.  The  Mormons  had 
better  never  show  themselves  in  here 
again.  There's  men  here  who  would 
kill' em  as  quick  as  they  would  a 
dog.  I  have  heard' em  say  lots  of 
times  that  they'  d  kill'  em  as  fast  as 
they  got  here  and  that  they'd  shoot, 
'em  at  sight.  They  say  Dave  Hin- 
son  was  a  good  citizen  and  was  worth 
the  whole  Mormon  Church,  and 
they'd  like  to  use  some  more  Mor- 
mons for  targets.  There's  four 
Hinson  boys  left  and  they  all  go 
armed.  They're  always  loaded. 
'Babe'  Hinson, the  oldest  one,  is  sel- 
dom seen  without  a  gun.  They  ex- 
pect some  of  the  gang  that  ran  after 
their  brother  was  shot  to  betray 
them  and  declare  that  they  will  kill 
those  men  on  first  sight.  They're 
always  trying  their  pistols  and  guns, 
and  I  tell  you  they  know  how  to 
use  them.  It  wouldn't  be  healthy 
for  detectives  or  a  Mormon  here 
now.' 

' '  'What  was  the  real  cause  of  the 
trouble  in  the  first  place?'  I  next 
asked. 

"  'Well,  there  was  a  piece  came 
out  in  the  paper  that  had  right 
smart  to  do  with  it,  and  they  got  to 
meddling  with  the  women,  and  the 
people  thought  they'd  stop  their 
racket.  And  I  guess  they  sure  stop- 
ped it,  for  there's  never  been  a 
Mormon  through  since.*' 

"  'What  became  of  the  bodies?'  I 
inquired. 

"  'Some  one  came  in  and  dug' em 


up  and  I  heard  they  took  them  back 
to  Utah.' 

Elder  Bean  concludes  his  report 
as  follows:  "I  would  not  advise  our 
Elders  to  venture  into  Lewis  County, 
at  least  not  at  present.  The  people 
are  principally  timber  men  and  ex- 
hibit a  wicked  spirit.  Instead  of  re- 
penting of  what  they  have  done  they 
are  inclined  to  boast  of  it,  and  seem 
to  think  they  did  a  noble  deed.  I 
didn't  find  a  single  person  who  felt 
to  sympathize  with  the  Mormons. 
You  can  imagine  my  feelings  when 
talking  to  men  who  boasted  of  hav- 
ing put  four  of  my  brethren  out  of 
the  way,  by  killing  them  in  cold 
blood;  and  also  boasting  as  to  what 
they  would  do  if  more  should  ven- 
ture in.  Instead  of  their  getting 
more  friendly  as  is  the  case  in  all 
other  counties  I  visited,  they  have 
grown  worse. 

"The  mob-spirit  seems  to  be 
deeply  rooted.  The  people  have 
become  hardened,  and  had  I  not 
been  disguised  I  might  have  met 
with  serious  trouble.  The  people 
exhibited  a  bitter,  desperate  spirit.  I 
used  every  precaution,  but  made  it 
a  point  to  get  every  man  that  I  talk- 
ed with  onto  that  subject  before  I 
quit  him ;  and  they  all  are  united  in 
declaring  that  Mormons  cannot 
preach  there.  Our  Elders  in  Middle 
Tennessee  were  intending  to  open 
up  Lewis  County  in  the  near  future. 
I  went  in  as  a  forerunner  to  get  the 
lay  of  the  county,  and  the  sentiment 
of  the  people,  and  the  result  of  my 
trip  was  the  above  information.  It 
would  not  be  safe'  for  our  Elders  to 
venture  into  that  county  at  pres- 
ent." 

The  narrative  of  Elder  Bean,  as 
given  above,  is  a  simple  one,  yet  is 
vividly  realistic.  It  will  be  noticed 
that  the  profane  language  in  which 
the  information  communicated  to 
him  was  couched,  has  been  preserved 
by  him  as  far  as  propriety  would  per- 
mit; and  this  feature  of  his  story 
has  not  been  eliminated  in  repro- 
ducing it  here,  as  it  has  been  thought 
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that  historical  accuracy,  and  a  prop- 
er portrayal  of  the  actual  condition 
and  spirit  of  the  people  of  Lewis 
County,  subsequent  to  the  tragedy, 
justified  the  putting  on  record,  at 
least  in  part,  of  the  language  in 
which  they  have  revealed  their  own 
hearts. 

A  letter  written  by  Brother  T.  H. 
Treadway  and  dated  Vansicle,  Hunt 
County,  Texas,  July  23,  1895,  con- 
tains the  following: 

'  'Understanding  thatTHE  Contri- 
butor intended  to  publish  the  his- 
tory of  the  Cane  Creek  massacre,  I 
will,  at  this  late  hour,  endeavor  to 
throw  some  light  on  the  sad  affair. 
For  about  three  years  before  that 
event  I  was  keeping  a  free  boarding 
house  for  the  Elders,  in  Maury 
County,  Tennessee,  sixteen  miles 
from  Cane  Creek,  and  six  miles  from 
Shady  Grove,  Hickman  County. 
My  simple  narrative  will  be  corrob- 
orated by  a  score  of  Elders  then 
laboring  in  that  section. 

"James  Condor,  wife,  two  sons 
and  two  daughters,  all  belonged  to 
the  Church.  The  mob  was  instiga- 
ted by  a  Methodist  preacher  named 
Vandever,  living  at  Hoenwal,  some 
six  miles  from  Condor's.  Some  six 
weeks  previous,  Elders  Gibbs  and 
Snow*  passed  through  that  section  on 
a  lecturing  tour,  and  were  on  their 
way  back  to  Shady  Grove,  and  the 
next  Sunday  were  to  fill  an  appoint- 
ment at  our  home.  Elders  Berry 
and  Thompson  had  held  a  meeting 
with  us  and  started  on  Monday  to 
meet  Elders  Gibbs  and  Snow  [Jones] . 
While  they  we're  singing  the  mob 
came  and  took  Condor  out  and  put 
him  under  guard.  Hinson,  the 
leader,  walked  with  his  gun  and 
shot  Elder  Gibbs,  who  walked  to  the 
bed  and  fell.  He  pointed  the  gun 
at  Elder  Thompson.  Elder  Berry 
caught  the  muzzle  of  the  gun,  which 


*  Brother  Treadway  has  here  inadvertently 
substituted  the  name  Snow  for  that  of  Elder  W. 
H.  Jones;  also  in  other  places  further  on  in  his 

letter. 


was  discharged  and  wounded  Mrs- 
Condor.  Elder  Thompson  jumped 
through  the  door  and  escaped.  The 
two  sons  ran  up  stairs  where  they 
had  a  gun,  and  as  Hinson  walked 
out  one  of  them  shot  him.  Then 
others  came  and  finished  the  deed. 

"The  guard  having  Elder  Snow 
[Jones]  told  him  to  run  for  his  life, 
when  they  heard  the  guns.  Thus  in 
the  space  of  five  minutes  the  trag- 
edy was  completed.  Elder  Snow 
[Jones]  took  a  bee  line  through 
briar  and  brush,  and  reached  Shady 
Grove,  some  twenty  miles  distant, 
by  ten  o'clock. 

"A  Brother  Nicholson  brought  us 
the  news,  and  wished  to  get  some 
person  to  go  down  and  look  for 
Elder  Thompson.  One  of  my  sons 
and  a  neighbor  started  down  and 
met  him  in  the  care  of  a  good  friend. 
Elder  Roberts  ordered  coffins  [cas- 
kets] by  telegraph,  to  take  to  Cane 
Creek  for  the  bodies  [of  the  two 
Elders].  Two  wagons  were  loaded. 
The  driver  of  one  was  a  young  man 
whom  I  knew,  but  the  driver  of  the 
other  was  a  stranger  to  me.  He 
wore  an  old  slouched  hat  and  a  dirty 
garb.  When  the  wagons  had  started 
I  asked  who  he  was,  and  was  told 
that  he  was  Elder  Roberts,  one  of 
my  boarders. 

"Two  days  later  there  was  posted 
up  a  notice  to  me  and  Brother  Ro- 
bert Church,  written  in  red  ink, 
threatening  us  if  we  should  give  aid 
or  comfort  to  the  Elders.  Our  little 
band  scattered  and  were  without  a 
shepherd.  Myself  and  wife  are  now 
aged  87  and  77  respectively,  and 
though  we  have  come  through  great 
tribulation,  we  have  great  cause  to 
be  thankful  to  our  Heavenly  Father. 
We  have  never  seen  the  day  in 
which  we  repented  having  accepted 
the  everlasting  Gospel  again  restor- 
ed to  the  earth." 

The  letter  contains  an  apology  for 
the  nervotisness  of  the  writer,  but 
considering  his  great  age  it  is  a  fair- 
ly well  written  account  of  those 
phases  of  the  tragedy  that  came  un- 
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der  his  personal  observation.  It  is 
also  valuable  as  the  testimony  of 
a  living  witness  near  the  scene 
of  the  terrible  event  to  which  it  re- 
lates. 

Brother  and  Sister  Condor  are 
now  living  at  Nutt  post  office,  Lewis 
County, Tennessee,  and  a  recent  cor- 
respondence had  with  them  has  re- 
sulted in  the  obtaining  of  a  photo- 
graph of  them  and  their  two  daugh- 
ters, in  a  family  group,  which  is  re- 
produced in  this  issue  of  The  Con- 
tributor. Their  names  will  be  held 
in  everlasting  remembrance  as  the 
parents  of  two  of  nature's  noblemen 
who,  entirely  forgetful  of  self,  sacri- 
ficed their  own  lives  in  an  effort  to 
protect  men  whose  sole  claim  upon 
them    was    that    brotherhood    which 


the  spirit  of  the  Gospel  begets  in  the 
hearts  of  those  who  receive  it. 

In  placing  the  foregoing  before 
our  readers,  we  are  but  discharging 
a  duty,  that  of  preserving  and  mak- 
ing accessible  important  facts  con- 
nected with  the  history  of  this  dis- 
pensation. In  so  doing  there  is  no 
purpose  to  harrow  up  feelings  of 
either  grief  or  revenge.  Sorrow 
for  the  dead  who  died  in  the 
dreadful  manner  that  has  been 
described,  has  been  measurably 
assuaged  by  the  effects  of  time  and 
the  agency  of  the  Comforter  in  the 
hearts  of  the  Saints  who  were  bereav- 
ed; and  as  to  revenge,  we  are  forbid- 
den to  entertain  a  desire  for  it.  God 
will  forgive  whom  He  will,  but  of  us 
it  is  required  that  we  forgive  all  men. 
B.  F.  dimming s,  Jr. 
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The  Count  de  Clairville  had  just 
seen  his  only  daughter,  Yolande, 
married  to  the  Marquis  of  Kergonet, 
the  scion  of  one  of  the  haughty  and 
ancient  families  of  Bretagne.  The 
ceremony  was  over  and  the  doors  of 
the  church  were  thrown  open,  dis- 
closing to  the  view  of  the  eager 
crowd  outside  a  high  jeweled  altar 
laden  with  beautiful  flowers  and 
flashing  the  light  of  a  hundred  can- 
dles. 

Down  the  aisle  of  the  church,  drink- 
ing in,  with  heads  erect,  the  inspir- 
ing music  of  the  wedding  march, 
walked  arm  in  arm   the   happy   pair. 

Outside  the  bells  rang  joyously 
over  meadow  and  stream.  The 
thousand  scents  of  spring  were  waft- 
ed on  the  soft  breezes  that  also  bore 
along  the  song  from  hundreds  of 
little  birds'  throats. 

The  laughing  sunbeams  fell  loving- 
lv  on  the  tall,  graceful  figure  of 
Yolande,  clad  in  her  white  wedding 
dress,  and  sought  to  steal  a  kiss  from 
behind  the   wedding   veil    that    only 


half  concealed  her  merry,  ruby 
lips. 

The  country  folk  from  all  around 
had  flocked  in  force  to  see  the  wed- 
ding. Button-hole  boquets  hung 
from  the  man's  coat,  and  the  breasts 
of  the  women  were  gorgeous  with 
nosegays,  while  their  joyous  cries 
and  laughter  combined  made  the 
morning  air  seem  positively  to  trem- 
ble. 

"Long  live  Mile.  Yolande!"  they 
shouted.  '  'God  bless  the  old  Count, 
and  hurrah  for  the  lucky  bride- 
groom !" 

The  little  church  at  Clairville 
stands  on  a  hill  which  overlooks  the 
whole  village.  It  is  approached  only 
by  a  steep,  zigzag  foot-path  winding 
up  the  side  of  the  rock. 

Rich  and  poor,  fashionable  and 
simple,  living  and  dead,  all  had  to 
pass  along-  this  narrow  path — the 
"Path  of  Paradise"  as  it  was  called 
— to  get  to  the  church. 

With  the  wild  huzzahs  of  the 
crowd    behind    them     the    wedding 
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party  slowly  descended  this  path  into 
the  village. 

There  where  the  path  joined  the 
street  stood  the  carriages  waiting  to 
take  them  back  to  the  castle.  The 
bridegroom,  who  was  touched  and 
pleased  with  the  enthusiastic  ap- 
preciation of  the  crowd  for  his  bride, 
whispered  in  her  ear. 

"See  how  highly  you  are  prized 
by  these  good  people.  They  will 
never  forget  you,  and  I  am  afraid 
that  in  their  innermost  hearts  they 
are  cursing  me  for  robbing  them  of 
their  good  and  beautiful  angel." 

He  sealed  his  words  with  a  stolen 
kiss,  and  she  turned  her  lovely  eyes 
to  his  and  laughed  her  reply. 

Then,  turning  to  her  lather,  who 
had  been  conveniently  watching  the 
clouds,  she  said: 

"Oh,  father!  it's  such  a  beautiful 
day.  Shall  we  not  go  home  to  the 
park  at  once?" 

"Certainly,  my  darling,"  he  re- 
plied; "as  soon  as  you  like." 

The  old  father  was  only  too  glad 
of  an  opportunity  which  would  en- 
able him  to  see  even  a  few  hours 
more  of  his  dear  and  only  daughter, 
soon  to  be  taken  fcom  him  for  so 
long. 

Thus  it  was  that  the  bride  and 
bridegroom,  with  the  younger  por- 
tion of  the  wedding  party,  went  on 
foot  to  the  castle  through  the 
village,  while  the  older  ones  followed 
in  the  carriages. 

Yolande,  leaning  on  her  husband's 
arm,  stopped  repeatedly  at  the  little 
cottages,  where  the  weak  and  aged 
ones  of  the  village,  who  had  not 
been  able  to  witness  the  ceremony, 
sat  before  their  doors  to  catch  a 
glimpse  of  the  happy  couple  as  they 
passed  by. 

For  one  and  all  she  had  a  kind 
word,  and  many  a  feeble  hand  was 
stretched  out  to  her,  and  many  a 
trembling  voice  blessed  her  name  as 
she  passed  by. 

A  little  further  beyond  the  little 
cortege  came  to  a  narrow  path, 
along   which    they  had  gone  but  a 


short  distance  when   some  descend- 
ing party  blocked  the  way. 

Closer  observation  proved  the  ob- 
stacle to  be  a  funeral.  It  was  evi- 
dently the  funeral  of  a  very  poor 
person,  a  young  person,  a  young 
girl,  for  the  sheet  that  covered  her 
was  adorned  with  no  flowers.  Not 
even  a  cluster  of  green  or  a  nose-gay 
of  flowers  lay  on  the  bier. 

Behind  the  bearers  of  the  coffin 
walked  a  poorly-clad  man  with  head 
bent  forward  and  lowered  eyes,  the 
only  one  in  mourning  and  the  pic- 
ture of  grief  and  despair. 

At  the  sight  of  the  wedding  party 
the  pall-bearers  showed  signs  of 
stepping  to  one  side  to  allow  of  their 
passing.  But  the  man  raised  his 
head  and  glancing  with  wild  eyes  on 
the  happy  party,  so  gay  and  brightly 
dressed,  that  seemed  to  make  a 
mock  of  his  sorrow,  cried: 

' '  Forward !     Forward ! ' ' 

His  face  assumed  an  expression  of 
bitterness  and  anger,  as  if  he  could 
have  trampled  under  his  feet  all  the 
finely  dressed  and  laughing  young 
people. 

Seeing  that  the  pall-bearers  did 
not  move  on  at  the  man's  word  the 
Count  stepped  forward  and  in  a 
solemn  voice,  cried: 

"Friends,  let  us  show  respect  to 
death  and  allow  the  bier  to  pass." 

At  once  his  words  were  obeyed, 
and  the  funeral  filed  slowly  past  the 
gayly- dressed  throng,  who  bowed 
their  heads  and  made  the  sign  of  the 
cross  on  their  breasts. 

When  the  young  bride  looked 
upon  the  youthful  and  beautiful  form 
that  death  had  claimed  so  early  for 
his  own,  she  was  seized  with  pity 
and  sorrow.  Taking  one  of  the 
blooming  orange  blossoms  from  her 
hat,  she  laid  it  gently  and  respect- 
fully upon  the  coffin. 

The  stern-faced  man  in  mourning 
noticed  this  little  act  of  sympathy, 
and  his  grim  features  seemed  to 
relax.  Then  he  hid  his  face  again 
in  his  hands  and  let  a  deep-drawn 
sigh  escape  him. 
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"Who  is  this  man?"  asked  the 
Count  de  Clairville. 

"I  do  not  know,  Herr  Graff," 
answered  the  man  addressed;  "he  is 
a  stranger  who  arrived  at  the  village 
inn  with  his  sister  a  few  days  ago. 
She  was  even  then  in  a  dying  condi- 
tion." 

As  the  party  approached  the  castle 
the  cheerful  sound  of  the  wedding 
bells  was  changed  into  a  mournful 
knell  from  the  church  tower. 

"Who  was  that  young  lady?" 
asked  the  man  in  mourning,  as  they 
approached  the  brilliantly  decorated 
church. 

"That  is  Mile.  Yolande  de  Clair- 
ville," was  the  answer. 

"May  she  ever  be  happy  and 
fortunate,"  he  said  softly  to  himself, 
as  he  entered  the  church. 


Twenty  years  have  passed  away 
and  the  reign  of  terror  has  begun 
in  Paris.  The  war  reached  its  zenith 
in  the  Vendee  when  the  Assembly 
sent  one  of  its  members  to  Nantes 
with  orders  to  take  the  strictest  and 
most  decided  measures  against  the 
Royalists. 

In  accordance  with  these  orders, 
Carrier,  the  man  who  had  charge  of 
the  commission,  had  a  large  number 
of  '  'suspects' '  locked  up  in  a  build- 
ing near  the  Cathedral  of  St.  Pierre. 
Men,  women  and  children  were  con- 
fined there,  and,  in  spite  of  the  vast 
numbers  executed  daily,  the  prison 
was  always  filled  with  victims. 

In  a  long  low  hall  the  inhuman 
Judge  held  his  mock  trials  which 
decided  the  fate  of  so  many. 

The  prisoners  were  divided  into 
two  classes — accused  and  condemned. 
The  first  group  decreased  in  pro- 
portion as  the  latter  increased,  and 
at  length  Carrier  determined  to  has- 
ten the  proceedings  by  putting  aside 
every  formality.  From  henceforth 
the  words  "condemned  to  death" 
were  heard  as  soon  as  the  prisoner 
passed  before  the  Judge's  table  and 
before  any  semblance  of  a  trial,  just 
or  unjust,  had  been  granted  to  him. 


"Henri  de  Kergonet!"  cried  the 
court  officer,  and  a  young  man, 
apparently  eighteen  years  of  age, 
separated  himself  from  the  crowd. 
To  the  Judge  he  made  a  bow  so 
graceful  and  distinguished  that  he 
might  have  fancied  himself  in  the 
court  at  Versailles  instead  of  before 
a  tribunal  of  death. 

"You  are  accused  of  being  the 
instigator  of  a  plot  against  the  Re- 
public and  of  having  taken  part  in  a 
scheme  against  my  life  as  its  repre- 
sentative. ' ' 

The  young  man  turned  on  the 
speaker  a  pair  of  clear,  fearless  eyes, 
and  answered  firmly  and  composedly: 

"I  owe  to  you  the  debt  of  my 
father's  death,  and  I  always  endeavor 
to  pay  my  debts." 

"Henri!"  cried  a  woman's  voice 
in  a  beseeching  tone. 

Carrier  cast  an  angry  look  towards 
the  speaker,  while  Henri  de  Kergo- 
net was  led  away  to  his  doom. 

Two  women  stood  before  the 
Judge. 

"Are  you  the  mother  of  that 
young  man?"  asked  Carrier  of  the 
elder. 

"I  am,  and  this  girl  is  his  sister," 
answered  the  women. 

"What  is  your  name?" 

"Yolande  de  Clairville,  Marchio- 
ness of  Kergonet." 

The  Judge's  eyes  rested  with  a 
searching  glance  on  the  speaker  for 
an  instant,  and  then  announced  that 
the  trial  was  over  and  that  all  three 
were  condemned  to  death. 

The  victims  were  led  back  to  their 
dismal  cells. 

The  prisoners  were  as  usually 
taken,  bound  two  and  two  together 
and  flung  into  a  boat  to  be  rowed 
out  into  the  middle  of  the  Loire, 
where  they  were  stabbed  and  the 
corpses  thrown  into  the  water.  Even 
this  method  did  not  suffice  to  glut 
Carrier' s  bloodthirstiness,  for  he  order- 
ed hundreds  to  be  taken  to  the 
further  bank  of  the  river  and  shot 
down,  to  die  hours  later  of  the  most 
painful  wounds. 
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The  Marquise  de   Kergonet   and 

her  two  children  were  waiting  in  the 

gloomy  silence  the  fulfillment  of  their 
sentence  of  death,  when  the  jailer 
came  and  ordered  the  young  Coun- 
tess to  follow  him. 

'  'Oh,  must  we  then  be  separated?' ' 
implored  the  despairing  mother. 

"Carrier  has  so  ordered,"  answer- 
ed the  stern  jailer. 

After  a  long  and  tearful  embrace 
the  young  girl  bade  her  mother  and 
brother  good-by,  and  followed  the 
officer  to  the  much-dreaded  Dictator. 
As  soon  as  the  officer  had  retired 
and  left  the  two  alone  Carrier  said  in 
a  low  voice: 

"What  is  your  name?" 

"Yvonne  de  Kergonet." 

"Do  you  love  your  mother?" 

"Yes,  sir,"  replied  the  trembling 
young  girl. 

"And  your  brother,  too?  What 
would  you  do  to  save  them?"  in- 
quired the  stern-faced  man. 

The  girl  answered  eagerly:  "Oh! 
I  would  willingly  offer  up  myself  to 
save  them." 

"I  do  not  want  your  life,  my 
child,"  said  the  man.  "I  ask  only 
your  silence.      How   old   are   you?" 

"Sixteen,  sir,"  answered  the  girl. 

"Then  you  have  not  yet  learned 
how  to  lie,"  said  Carrier.  "Listen 
attentively  to  me.  Here  is  a  letter 
which  I  shall  give  to  you  on  the  one 
and  only  condition  that  you  promise 
not  to  open  it  before  midnight.  Be- 
sides that,  you  are  not  to  mention  it 
to  any  living  soul.  Do  you  promise 
me  that?     Yes?    Well  then  you  may 

The  frightened  girl  placed  the  let- 
ter in  her  bosom  and  was  hurriedly 
led  back  to  her  cell. 

Before  she  had  had  time  to  answer 
all  the  eager  questions  of  her  mother 
and  brother  a  man  with  a  pistol  in 
his  hand  appeared  at  the  door  and 
told  the  three  prisoners  to  follow 
him. 

Telling  them  on  pain  of  instant 
death  to  keep  absolute  silence,  he 
gave     Yvonne     his    arm,  and,    while 


Henri  de  Kergonet  helped  his 
mother,  led  them  out  of  the  prison 
into  the  streets. 

The  three  Royalists,  condemned 
to  death,  were  conducted  along  the 
quietest  and  least  frequented  streets 
to  the  river.  Their  conductor  then 
gave  a  preconcerted  sign,  which  was 
at  once  answered  by  p  man  who  ap- 
peared suddenly  out  of  the  mist  that 
hung  over  the  river,  in  a  boat. 

"Step  in,"  said  the  boatman  in  a 
low  voice,  and  as  soon  as  they  were 
seated  he  began  to  row  them  out 
into  the  middle  of  the  stream. 

"Keep  your  courage  up,  my  little 
sister,"  whispered  Henri,  as  he  press- 
ed Yvonne  to  his  heart. 

After  that  none  of  them  spoke  a 
word,  but  awaited  as  resignedly  as 
possible  their  last  moment  on  earth. 
In  these  few  short  minutes  their 
whole  past  seemed  to  come  up  vivid- 
ly before  their  minds;  all  the  joys 
and  sorrows  of  their  childhood,  as 
well  as  the  last  terrible  events  of 
their  lives. 

Suddenly  they  saw  near  them  the 
black  hull  of  a  vessel  rising  out  of 
the  mists  and  water.  With  great 
speed  their  own  boat  approached  it, 
and  before  they  knew  what  had  hap- 
pened they  found  themselves  on 
board,  and  watching  the  little  boat 
they  had  come  in  fast  disappearing 
into  the  mists  that  hung  over  the 
water. 

"What  can  this  mean?"  asked 
Henri  after  his  amazement  had  pass- 
ed away. 

"It  means,"  said  the  captain  of 
the  ship,  "that  you  are  saved." 

"Saved!     How?     By  whom?" 

"A  few  hours  ago,"  said  the 
captain,  "I  received  a  large  sum  of 
money,  with  orders  to  wait  for  three 
passengers  who  wished  to  sail  to 
England.  The  order  was  accom- 
panied by  a  release  paper  signed  by 
Carrier.  If  we  have  favorable  winds 
we  shall  see  the  coast  of  England  in 
a  few  days." 

"How  late  is  it,  Captain?"  asked 
Yvonne. 
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"Exactly  12:30,  mein   Fraulein." 
Eagerly    and    excitedly    the     girl 
tore  the  letter  from  her  bosom, open- 
ed it  and  read  the  first  lines: 

"To  Mile.  Yolande  de  Clairville." 

"This  letter  is  for  you,    mother!" 

she  cried,  handing    it    over    to    her, 

but  the  Marquise  gave  it  to  her  son 

to  read. 

The  letter  read  as  follows: 


"Twenty  years  ago,  on  your  wed- 
ding day,  you  took  a  flower  from 
your  bride's  boquet  and  laid  it  upon 
the  coffin  oi  my  sister.  You  were 
exactly  sixteen  years  of  age.  I 
wish  to  liquidate  my  debt,  and  in  re- 
turn for  your  one  little  flower  I  here- 
with make  you  a  present  of — three 
lives." 

C.  A.  M. 
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REFUTATIONS. 

Webster  defines  speculation  as 
"the  act  or  process  of  reasoning  a 
priori  from  premises  given  or 
assumed;"  also  as  "a  conclusion  to 
which  the  mind  comes  by  speculat- 
ing; mere  theory;  view;  notion;  con- 
jecture." It  is  the  latter  idea  that 
arises  in  the  ordinary  mind  when 
speculation  is  mentioned.  Indeed, 
so  far  from  reasoning  being  connect- 
ed with  the  word,  most  people  use 
it  to  describe  guess-work  and  the 
unbridled  play  of  phantasy.  Never- 
theless, when  I  apply  the  word  to 
Theosophy,  I  mean  it  in  the  first 
sense,  viz.,  a  reasoning  a  priori  (from 
cause  to  effect  or  from  what  precedes 
to  what  follows)  from  premises  given 
or  assumed. 

Let  no  one  imagine  that  Theoso- 
phy is  made  up  of  a  wild  set  of  dis- 
connected theories.  On  the  con- 
trary, the  premises  being  accepted, 
the  reasoning  is  close  and  logical. 
It  is,  moreover,  fascinatingly  beauti- 
ful in  places,  so  that  I  can  readily 
understand  how  the  inexperienced 
mind,  intoxicated  by  this  sudden 
and  marvelous  expanse  of  related 
things,  yields  ready  assent,  with  the 
remark,  "It  can't  be  otherwise.  It 
follows  as  clearly  as  that  two  and  two 
are  four."  I  have  even  found  myself 
exclaiming  the  same  thing,  and  then 
shrinking  away  with  terror  at  the 
consequences  of  such  an  admission. 
Yet,   there  were  the  facts,  and  there 
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was  the  reasoning  without  a  loop- 
hole. 

Then,  I  would  suddenly  remem- 
ber that  two-hundred  pages  back  I 
had  agreed  to  an  assumed  premise, 
— just  to  see  what  would  come  of  it. 
What  a  relief  the  memory  of  it 
would  bring!  I  had  been  so  long 
in  the  interesting  details  that  I  had 
forgotten  the  direction  I  was  travel- 
ing or  the  gate  that  led  into  the 
field  of  thought.  Then  I  would  go 
back  to  this  proposition  and  re-scan 
it.  How  broad  and  reasonable  it 
seemed,  on  superficial  examination! 
How  innocent  and  well-dressed! 

In  the  southern  part  of  the  Terri- 
tory, rabbits  increase  so  fast  at  times 
as  to  become  a  pest,  threatening  the 
entire  destruction  of  the  crops.  The 
festive  jacks  start  up  by  hundreds, 
counting  it  rare  sport,  no  doubt, 
thus  to  leave  their  pursuers  behind. 
Ah,  here  is  a  paling,  how  came  that? 
Nothing  suspicious,  however,  only  a 
fence.  If  it  has  any  other  end,  it  is 
so  far  away  that  it  cannot  be  seen. 
In  they  go  pell-mell  to  the  treach- 
erous triangle  whose  one  side  is  a 
moving  wall  of  human  beings  grad- 
ually closing  in.  Ten  thousand  wit- 
less creatures  are  huddled  together, 
or  moving  round  and  round  in  a 
circle,  screaming,  jumping,  trying 
to  escape  but  all  in  vain.  Once  in 
a  while  one  of  the  fated  animals, 
escaping  the  merciless  clubs,  gets 
his  freedom  by  the  broad,  innocent- 
looking  way  he  came  in.  Does  he 
feel    as    grateful    as  I  when   I  have 
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escaped  a  theosophic  trap,  by  going 
back  to  the  assumed  premise?  Who 
can  tell!  It  is  safe  to  say,  however, 
that  for  each  one  that  escapes  a 
hundred  will  be  slain. 

Buddhism  can  hardly  be  called  a 
philosophy;  it  is  rather  an  elaborate 
system  of  metaphysical  speculation. 
Philosophy,  in  the  sense  in  which  I 
use  it,  concerns  itself  with  causes  and 
effects,  and  proceeds  by  reasoning 
both  a  priori  and  a  posteriori.  But 
its  subject-matter  is  the  observed 
phenomena  of  our  own  plane  of  be- 
ing, and  however  high  its  flights,  it 
comes  to  earth  at  intervals  for  verifi- 
cation. Theosophy,  on  the  contrary, 
starts  by  assuming  a  causeless  cause 
unlike  anything  of  which  we  can 
form  a  conception.  From  this  vague 
and  ethereal  premise,  the  wonderful 
speculation  at  length  reaches  the 
earth  and  things  mundane,  only  to 
spurn  them  as  base  illusions  when 
they  cannot  be  tortured  into  an 
agreement  with  its  theories. 

But,  as  before  intimated,  if  the 
student  accept  these  assumptions  as 
often  as  they  are  made — and  the 
need  for  assumptions  increases  very 
rapidly  as  the  speculation  reaches 
details — he  is  bound  to  become  a 
Theosophist;  and, as  also  pointed  out 
above,  the  student  unaccustomed  to 
philosophical  subtleties,  is  extremely 
apt  to  accept  these  speculations  as 
incontrovertible,  forgetting  that  the 
premises  are  assumed;  and  once  he 
is  committed  to  this  system  as  an 
explanation  of  the  universe,  he  is 
eager  to  accept  any  further  assump- 
tion that  will  make  the  theory  more 
plausible.  I  should  not  therefore 
advise  people  of  immature  minds  to 
take  up  this  investigation.  Indeed, 
I  am  convinced  that  so  far  as  such 
readers  are  concerned,  Theosophy 
is  of  an  incalculably  greater  evil  in 
disturbing  mental  equilibrium  and  un- 
fitting them  for  sound  doctrine,  than 
even  the  worst  class  of  novels  can 
be. 

Let  us  proceed  now  to  examine 
some  of  these  misleading  premises. 


The  first  is  the  conception  that  the 
universe  passes  through  alternate 
periods  of  organization  and  disso- 
lution, as  represented  respectively 
by  "Manvantara"  and  "Pralaya." 
What  foundation  is  there  for  such 
a  conception,  aside,  perhaps,  from 
the  alternation  of  day  and  night? 
And  this  alternation  so  far  from 
being  a  resemblance  is  scarcely  even 
a  remote  analogy.  There  is  rest, 
it  is  true,  as  there  is  also  in  the  al- 
ternation of  the  seasons,  but  where 
is  there  anything  analogous  to  the 
annihilation  of  individualities  required 
for  the  state  of  Nirvana?  It  is  a 
pure  guess  at  the  origin  and  destiny 
of  things,  and  the  guesser,  it  seems 
to  me,  was  guided  only  by  the  desire 
to  get  as  far  away  from  the  earth 
and  the  thoughts  it  might  suggest  as 
possible.  Yet,  upon  this  foundation 
Theosophy  proceeds  to  build. 

Consider  next  the  conception  of 
the  theosophic  God— as  only  an- 
other name  for  the  universe.  "Our 
Deity  is  neither  in  a  paradise,  nor  in 
a  particular  tree,  building  or  moun- 
tain. It  is  everywhere,  in  every 
atom  of  the  visible  or  invisible  cos- 
mos. *  *  *  We  deny  power  of 
thought  to  the  Absolute,  since 
thought  is  something  limited  and 
conditioned.  Nor  does  it  exist  for 
the  same  reason.  *  *  *  It  is 
the  one  law  giving  the  impulse  to 
manifested,  eternal,  and  immutable 
laws,  within  that  never-manifesting, 
because  absolute  law,  which  in  its 
manifesting  periods  is  The  ever- 
Becoming.  ' ' 

It  is  not  possible  for  the  human 
mind  to  form  any  conception  of 
such  a  being.  Indeed,  this  very 
fact,  that  it  cannot  be  conceived  by 
finite  mind,  would  probably  be  held 
up  as  one  of  the  supreme  conditions 
of  its  existence;  and,  conversely,  a 
being  of  whom  man  could  get  some 
conception,  would,  by  the  very 
theories  of  Theosophy,  be  counted 
anything  but  infinite  or  absolute,  by 
reason  of  that  fact. 

But   what  is    the  use  of  reasoning 
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about  that  of  which  we  can  form  no 
conception?  Least  of  all,  of  making 
this  ethereal  nothingness,  or  no- 
form-ness,  the  cause  of  all  causes, 
itself  uncaused?  If  a  philosopher 
should  be  rash  enough  to  put  a  be- 
ginning point  to  space,  should  we 
not  immediately  ask,  what  is  just 
beyond?  And  if,  then,  he  shifted 
the  stake  a  million  millions  of  miles, 
could  we  not  still  ask  the  question? 
Nay,  if  he  made  this  shift  a  million 
millions  of  times,  would  he  be  one 
inch  nearer  the  beginning? 

These  same  questions  are  equally 
applicable  to  time.  Philosophers  do 
not,  therefore,  predicate  a  first  mo- 
ment of  time,  or  a  beginning  of 
space.  Why,  then,  should  they  try 
to  postulate  a  first  cause!  Time, 
space,  and  causation,  belong  equally 
to  the  realm  of  infinities.  And  into 
this  realm,  finite  mind  cannot  pene- 
trate, not  even  to  the  extent  of  being 
able  to  decide  whether  it  is  nearer 
the  truth  to  say  //  is,  or  //  is  not. 
Whoever,  therefore,  presumes  to 
postulate  a  first  cause,  may  by  a 
jugglery  of  words  seem  to  be 
rational,  but  is,  in  fact,  no  more 
rational  than  he  who  would  put  a 
beginning  moment  to  time,  or  a 
starting  point  to  space. 

What  then?  Cannot  man  know 
something  of  causation?  Most  cer- 
tainly. Just  as  time  is  before  and 
behind  us,  just  as  space  is  all  round 
us;  so  we  are  in  the  very  midst  of 
causation.  And  as  by  the  historical 
faculty  we  can  look  backwards,  and 
by  the  prophetic  faculty,  forward; 
as  bv  the  telescope  we  can  pierce 
space  in  one  direction,  and  by  the 
microscope,  in  another;  so,  by  the 
faculty  of  reason  we  can  follow  cause 
and  effect  behind  us  and  before  us, 
as  far  at  least  in  the  direction  of  in- 
finity, as  we  can  follow  space  and 
time. 

But  we  can  do  this,  rationally, 
only  as  we  judge  of  the  invisible 
chain  of  being  behind  us  and  before 
us,  by  the  quality  of  the  links  which 
are  actually  visible  to  us.      We  must 


take  that  part  of  the  universe  which 
comes  within  our  consciousness  as  a 
pattern  of  what  the  unseen  is  like. 
To  do  otherwise  is  to  follow  un- 
certainty rather  than  certainty. 

But  would  it  be  certainty  to  judge 
pre-existence,  and  after  existence  by 
present  existence?  Let  us  first  make 
it  clear  that  not  to  do  so  would  be 
uncertainty. 

If  we  set  experience  aside  as  un- 
trustworthy, then  clearly  nothing  will 
interfere  with  our  speculations.  We 
have  the  whole  universe  in  which  to 
blow  our  bubble  theories.  There 
can  be  as  many  explanations  of  the 
universe  as  there  could  be  heads 
stowed  one  upon  another  engaged  in 
making  these  explanations.  Let  us 
even  grant  that  each  explanation 
would  be  plausible  enough  to  get 
believers;  nevertheless  there  can  be 
but  one  true  explanation.  Now, 
what  chance  has  any  one  of  these  ex- 
planations, which  ignore  experience, 
of  coinciding  with  the  true  one? 
One  chance  in  a  million?  No,  not 
one  chance  in  a  million  million.  The 
real  ratio  is  as   one  to   infinity. 

Suspend  a  man  blind  and  insensi- 
able  to  heat  in  space,  and  tell  him  to 
point  a  needle  toward  the  sun. 
Mark  the  point  pierced,  and  let  him 
try  again.  Let  him  keep  on  trying 
till  he  finally  points  to  the  sun.  How 
long  would  it  take?  How  would  he 
know  when  he  did  it?  This  will 
represent  the  chance  which  the 
theorist  who  spurns  things  earthly 
as  vile  and  illusionary.  has  of  being 
right  as  to  the  true  explanation  of 
the  universe. 

This  must  be  so  in  the  very  nature 
of  things.  Not  to  reason  by  analogy 
is,  therefore,  to  lead  to  the  very  cli- 
max of  uncertainty.  No  matter  how 
plausible  such  theorizing  may  seem, 
I  must  resolutely  refuse  to  entertain 
it  because  of  this  uncertainty. 

But  will  I  refuse  it — supposing  "I" 
here  to  stand  for  the  average  man? 
Let  the  millions  answer  that  follow 
the  visionary  torches  of  Buddha  and 
shut  their  eyes  to  the  teachings    of 
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earthly-life.  Let  the  millions  of 
Christians,  so-called,  answer,  who 
instead  of  the  God  of  Abraham, 
Isaac,  and  Jacob,  have  set  up  for 
worship  this  same  supreme  non- 
entity of  Buddha. 

No;  the  answer  is,  that  regardless 
of  the  facts  of  daily  experience  and 
observation,  regardless  of  the  reason- 
ing given  above  as  to  the  utter  un- 
certainty of  speculation  not  based 
on  earthly  analogies,  the  average 
man  will  shut  his  eyes  and  then  try 
to  point  to  the  sun  of  his  being  and 
existence;  and  what  is  more,  on  his 
mere  assertion  bolstered  by  sophistry, 
which  can  be  made  to  support  any 
position,  he  will  have  a  multitude  of 
believers  and  imitators. 

Granted,  however,  that  theorizing 
cut  loose  from  earth-conditions  leads 
to  uncertainty,  does  theorizing, 
based  on  earth-conditions,  lead  to 
certainty?  What  need  to  ask  the 
question?  If  the  former  be  admit- 
ted worthless,  we  have  only  the 
latter  as  a  guide.  Reason  and 
speculate  we  will,  for  so  we  have 
been  organized.  If  we  could  argue 
ourselves  into  the  belief  that  the  lat- 
ter, too,  is  uncertain,  what  should 
we  gain  by  it?  Only  a  distrust  of 
life  itself.  Let  us  rather  seek  to 
discover  reasons  why  the  present  life 
and  its  conditions  may  be  regarded  as 
a  key  to  the  past  and  the  future  lite.* 

Most  believers  in  a  God  are  quite 
ready  to  credit  divine  wisdom  and 
workmanship  with  the  conditions  of 
existence  before  and  after  this  life; 
with  the  visible  universe  and  the  in- 
visible   heavens.     They   even    teach 


*I  may  as  well  say  in  passing,  however, 
that  though  my  position  is  that  no  speculation 
is  trustworthy  which  ignores  experience,  the 
question  whether  speculation  which  takes  ex- 
perience for  its  basis,  may  or  may  not  be  trust- 
worthy, depends  upon  the  interpretation  placed 
upon  this  experience,  and  also  whether  the 
essential  in  life  or  the  transitory  and  accidental 
prevails  in  this  basis.  Where  the  latter  prevails, 
we  have,  for  instance,  the  heaven  of  the 
Mohammetan,  and  the  happy  hunting  ground 
of  the  Indian. 


Sunday  school  pupils  that  God  made 
the  earth.  But  this  last  belief  exists 
only  in  abstraction.  Practically  they 
regard  the  earth  and  all  its  condi- 
tions as  something  undivine;  some- 
thing that  the  devil  had  more  to  do 
with  than  had  the  Creator;  a  sort  of 
pestilent  island  in  the  ocean  of  eter- 
nity ;  designed  for  a  paradise,  but,  by 
a  grievous  accident,  polluted,  de- 
graded, and  cursed;  a  convict  colony 
for  the  reprobate  and  depraved  seed 
of  Adam,  until  death  shall  parole 
them  to  their  primal  home. 

This  view  of  earth-life  has  led 
most  spiritual  teachers  from  Buddha 
down  to  the  last  ranting  Methodist 
class  leader,  to  speculate  on  a  here- 
after as  opposite  from  earthly  con- 
ditions as  imagination  can  paint  it. 
Hence  the  Nirvana  of  Theosophy 
and  the  impossible  heavens  of  sec- 
tarianism. 

But,  consign  this  pessimistic  view 
of  mortality  to  the  limbo  of  diseased 
phantasies,  where  it  belongs;  then 
take  a  fresh  look  at  the  earth  as  the 
orb  of  day  pours  his  glories  o'er 
seas  and  continents,  here  burnishing 
a  mountain  crest,  there  filling  a  val- 
ley to  the  brim  with  sunshine;  ob- 
serve the  perfect  unity  in  what  is 
still  a  marvelous  variety  as  exhibited 
by  form,  color,  life  and  motion. 
Observe  all  this  beauty,  harmony, 
and  utility,  and  confess  that  our 
earth  does  not  need  apologizing  for; 
it  is  worthy  the  hand  of  God. 

Follow  up  this  thought,  and  blot 
out  from  the  language  every  word 
that  seems  to  convey  a  distinction 
between  things  earthly  and  things 
heavenly,  things  human  and  things 
divine.  Realize  once  for  all  that 
conditions  on  this  earth  exhibit  as 
truly  the  design  and  workmanship 
of  God  as  any  heaven  hereafter 
attainable,  possibly  can; — and  our 
ideas  respecting  a  past  and  a  future 
existence  will  suddenly  take  a  ra- 
tional coloring  undreamed  of  before. 
We  shall  seek  thereafter  to  trace 
the  thought  of  God  in  every  object 
that  engages  our  consciousness,  for — 
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"The  things  of  God  are  fair  for  naught, 

Unless  our  eyes  in  seeing 
See  hidden  in  the  thing  the  thought 

That  animates  its  being." 

We  shall  study  nature,  not  with 
the  bias  of  the  atheist  nor  with  the 
indifference  of  the  agnostic,  but  with 
that  humility  which  is  willing  to  let 
the  Creator  be  the  interpreter  of  His 
own  creations.  Thus  we  shall  gain 
the  profoundest  lessons  of  religion 
(i.  e.  God's  methods  of  working) 
from  the  lowliest  organisms.  Things 
will  take  their  places.  The  bewild- 
ering variety  will  give  place  to  a 
gradually  simplified  unity.  Our 
own  place  in  the  order  of  things  will 
dawn  upon  us.  Nature  will  be  syn- 
onymous with  God's  work-shop — a 
workshop  filled  with  creative  intelli- 
gence; not  an  impersonal,  merciless 
law  like  Karma,  nor  a  blind  force 
taking  the  line  of  least  resistance, 
such  as  skeptics  would  have  it. 

When  we  are  perplexed  as  to  our 
past  or  our  future,  we  will  interro- 
gate nature.  For  instance,  when 
we  read  in  Theosophy  that  the 
"Logos"  and  other  "sentient  but  rela- 
tively lower  beings"  (ourselves)  are 
created  by  the  impersonal  law  of 
Karma;  called  into  form  and  being 
as  a  cloud  is  gathered  in  the  blue  of 
heaven, — we  will  naturally  look 
around  to  see  if  the  Creator  is  work- 
ing in  any  way  analogous  to  that  on  this 
plane  of  being;  but  we  shall  find  no- 
where its  parallel  save  in  the  pages 
of  the  Arabian  Nights  Entertain- 
ments. 

So  when  we  have  listened  to  an 
extravagant  description  of  the 
"Christian"  heaven,  ethereal  un- 
earth-like, filled  full  of  glory  in  which 
gauze-like  creatures  float,  winged, 
radiant,  golden-harped,  incessantly 
singing,  (like  the  locust) — why, 
nature  will  reassure  us  again. 

Nahira  non  saltet  (nature  makes 
no  leap),  is  the  lesson  taught  by  the 
life-history  of  every  earthly  organ- 
ism. So  closely  does  God  weave 
the  tapestry  of  causes  and  effects  in 
this    life    that  it  is  impossible  to  be- 


lieve such  a  heaven  could  be  the 
next  link  in  the  chain  of  being. 
Events  are  not  preparing  for  such  a 
climax.  Nothing  is  preparing  for  it 
save  diseased  imaginations — imagi- 
nations unfitted  to  digest  the  solid 
food  ol  experience.  There  is  only 
one  opportunity  for  such  a  heaven 
to  be  realized;  that  is  in  the  event 
that  Theosophy  is  right  in  declaring 
death  an  extended  sleep,  and  heaven 
a  dream. 

The  only  theory  of  existence  wor- 
thy of  belief  is,  in  my  opinion,  that 
which  makes  pre-existence  an  im- 
mediate cause  of  and  preparation  for, 
earth-life,  and  after  existence  an  im- 
mediate effect  of  it.  These  two  un- 
known states  perhaps  differ  widely 
from  the  known  state:  successive 
ages  in  the  known  state  differ  widely; 
but  the  differences  must  be  in  degree 
rather  than  in  kindjfor  it  must  not  be 
forgotten  that  the  three  states  stand  to 
one  another  in  the  relationship  of  a 
series  tied  by  causation.  The  essen- 
tial characteristics  of  existence  run 
through  all  three.  There  must  there- 
fore be  more  resemblances  and  anal- 
ogies than  contrasts.  It  is  surely 
sensible,  then,  to  believe  that  they 
grade  naturally  into  one  another, 
like  the  departments  of  a  well-ap- 
pointed school. 

It  is  not  therefore  fanciful,  but 
very  logical  to  believe  that  we  have 
a  Father  in  heaven,  or  to  believe 
with  Paul  that  He  is  the  Father  of 
our  spirits  in  a  way  quite  analogous 
to  that  in  which  we  have  "fathers  of 
the  flesh. ' '  Nor  is  it  vain  speculation 
to  believe  that  our  spiritual  childhood 
was  spent  under  circumstances  not 
differing  essentially  from  our  child- 
hood upon  earth.  I  say  "essential- 
ly," for  while  I  should  not  be  tempt- 
ed to  speculate  upon  the  environ- 
ment of  that  sphere,  it  is  pretty  safe 
to  say  that  those  moral  laws  and 
educational  principles  which  consti- 
tute the  essence  of  spiritual  develop- 
ment here,  were  also  actively  urged 
upon  us  there.  That  we  had  free 
agency  to  accept  or  reject  them,  is 
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equally  evident   by   analogy  as  well 
revelation. 

So,  also,  as  regards  the  hereafter: 
if  analogy  teaches  anything,  it  teach- 
es us  to  look  for  a  higher,  purer 
earth-life,  as  the  only  rational 
heaven.  Recognizing  that  relation- 
ships on  this  earth  are  not  human, 
but — if  arranged  by  the  sanction  and 
authority  of  the  Father — the  very 
essence  of  divine  planning  and  exe- 
cution, these  must  remain  intact. 
Foremost  among  them  is  the  family 
relation;  and  if  this  remain,  there 
must  of  necessity  grow  out  of  it,  the 
higher  relation  of  government, 
whence  also  comes  society  with  its 
manifold  conditions  which  furnish 
the  attrition  necessary  to  educational 
advancement,  the  circumstances  which 
give  play  to  the  eternal  principles 
of  right  and  wrong,  by  which  only 
we  grow  wiser  and  stronger  day  by 
day  here.  All  this  flows  naturally 
and  logically  from  the  admission  that 
this  earth  and  its  conditions  are  true 
and  just  patterns  of  God's  handi- 
work. 

But  now,  keeping  the  law  of 
analogy  in  view,  contrast  with  such 
a  past  and  such  a  future,  the  vagar- 
ies of  Theosophy.  Instead  of  the 
Father  of  our  spirits,  place  the  pan- 
theistic god,  the  causeless  cause, 
which  not  only  fills,  but  is  the  uni- 
verse; which  exhibits  itself  during 
Manvantara  as  a  visible  collection  of 
suns  and  systems  and  worlds,  and 
then  during  Pralaya  dissolves  again 
to  nothingness;  this  alternate  out- 
breathing  and  in-breathing  going  on 
regularly  and  iinceasingly  through- 
out eternity,  without  the  power  in- 
herent to  change;  like  some  mighty 
leviathan,  with  every  wit  paralyzed, 
save  that  which  enables  it  to  exhale 
and  inhale. 

We  may  quite  agree  with  Theoso- 
phists  that  the  evolution  of  the 
physical  universe  is  the  result,  at 
each  step,  of  divine  intelligence. 
But,  is  there  any  analogy  to  lead  us 
to  believe  that  intelligence  spread 
out   like    ether,    can    exercise    such 


power?  Does  not  every  instance  of 
intelligence  on  this  earth  proceed 
from  some  organized  center?  In- 
deed, is  it  possible  to  form  any  con- 
ception of  intelligence  dissociated 
from  organization?  Can  color  exist 
save  as  it  exists  in  some  object?  It 
is  a  logical  impossibility  for  any  at- 
tribute to  have  a  separate,  unrelated 
existence. 

As  before  pointed  out,  Theoso- 
phists  realize  this  dilemma,  and 
postulate  Logi  or  centers  of  intelli- 
gence to  take  control.  "When 
one  great  rythm  of  the  Universe  has 
expended  its  original  impetus  in  a 
manvantaric  objectivization,  and  has 
returned  into  the  silence  and  dark- 
ness of  Non-being,  until  again  at  the 
initial  moment  of  another  out-flow 
of  the  never-ceasing  motion — at  this 
point  Intelligent  Beings  assume  con- 
trol."* *  *  This  is  from  Dr. 
Anderson  (Reincarnation  p.  50). 
On  the  same  page  he  speaks  of  these 
beings  as  "Formless  Creative  In- 
telligences," whence  I  conclude  that 
the  form  is  not  human,  but  perhaps 
nebulous  or  cloud-like.  To  say 
they  are  "Centers"  and  then  deny 
all  form  to  them  is  sheer    nonsense. 

These  are  the  '  'beings' '  that  create 
worlds  and  people  them ;  these, fellow- 
mortals,  are  the  sources  which  we 
are  to  thank  for  our  self-conscious 
existence ! 

It  may  be  urged  that  our  phil- 
osophy does  not  fly  high  enough; 
that  it  seeks  merely  to  connect  things 
earthly  with  the  next  chain  of  being 
above  us, — with  our  Father  in  heaven 
and  the  conditions  surrounding  Him. 
Well,  is  he  not  a  fool  that  tries  to  fly 
higher?  Would  he  not  be  regarded 
by  all  as  a  fool,  if  instead  of  causa- 
tion, he  should  set  about  to  account 
for  the  origin  of  time  and  space? 
Yet  is  not  causation  ultimately  as  in- 
finite an  idea  as  either  of  these? 
Causation  differs  in  the  fact  that  it 
furnishes  opportunity  for  a  jugglery 
of  words  which  give  a  coloring  of 
consistency  to  the  reasoning.  But 
we  have  only  to  substitute   the    idea 
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of  time  or  space  in  these  polemic 
subtleties,  to  detect  how  utterly 
ridiculous  is  any  attempt  to  account 
for  the  universe. 

But  we  may  rationally  account  for 
it  up  to  the  point  that  it  touches  our 
Father  in  Heaven.  No  sensible 
man  will  seek  to  go  farther.  Paul 
was  profoundly  right  when  he  said: 
"There  are  Gods  many  and  Lords 
many,  but  to  us  there  is  but  one 
God,  the  Father,  and  one  Lord 
his  Son  Jesus  Christ."  If  we  can 
but  faintly  connect  our  earth-life  in  a 
rational  way  with  God  the  Father, 
we  can  rest  secure  as  to  the  beyond. 
The  fact  that  we  continue  to  exist 
shows  that  our  Father  knows  His 
business, and  that  in  His  creations  He 
does  not  violate  that  Unity  which 
secures  the  harmony  of  the  universe. 

When  Theosophists  are  driven  to 
postulate  centers  of  intelligence  to 
supervise  the  unfolding  of  the  physi- 
cal universe,  that  moment  they  ad- 
mit the  need  of  an  extra-cosmic 
God;  of  a  Being  with  ability  to  de- 
sign a  world  and  with  power  to  take 
in  hand  the  undifferentiated  world- 
material  in  the  universe  and  execute 
His  design.  This  is  exactly  the  posi- 
tion of  Mormonism.  But  we  assert 
that  the  Builder  is  greater  than  the 
material,  while  Theosophists  assert 
that  the  material  is  greater  than  the 
Builder.  They  are  compelled  into 
this  manifestly  absurd  position  by 
the  belief  that  in  some  way  they 
must  account  for  the  Builder,  and 
that  there  could  be  no  other  way 
than  that  the  material  caused  Him, 
and  must  consequently  be  the 
greater. 

But  we  are  no  more  called  to 
account  for  the  Builder,  than  for 
the  origin  of  time  or  space.  Suffi- 
cient for  us  to  know  that  He  is 
directly  the  cause  of  everything  that 
concerns  us  or  that  we  can  adequate- 
ly conceive.  What  caused  Him  or 
whether  He  had  a  cause,  can  lead 
only  to  idle  speculation  whose  chance 
of  being  right  is  as  one  to  infinity. 

Leaving   these    mighty    questions 


let  us  come  to  details  that  directly 
concern  mortal  life.  In  this  field 
the  premise  from  which  all  complica- 
tions arise,  is  the  postulate:  "Every- 
thing in  the  universe  is,  was,  or  is 
preparing  to  become  a  man."  Now, 
if  you  assume  this  to  be  true,  you 
must  not  complain  if  you  are  cor- 
nered (like  the  rabbits)  and  rapped 
over  the  head  with  the  logic  club. 
But  what  reason  can  be  urged  for 
assuming  it  to  be  true — aside  per- 
haps, from  a  curiosity  to  see  what  it 
will  lead  to?  What  analogy  is  there 
in  nature  to  justify  such  an  assump- 
tion? Only  this:  the  animal  king- 
dom yields  of  its  substance  to  form 
the  vegetable,  the  vegetable  to  form 
the  animal,  and  the  vegetable  and 
animal  to  form  man. 

But  it  is  easily  demonstrable 
that  these  substances  soon  return  to 
their  native  sources,  to  begin  the  cycle 
of  chemical  changes  anew.  Then  it 
must  be  remembered  that  this  trans- 
formation of  mineral  to  vegetable, 
vegetable  to  animal,  etc.,  involves 
only  a  change  in  physical  matter; 
the  life  principle  of  each  remaining 
untouched.  I  am  not  prepared  to 
say  that  a  time  will  not  come  when 
we  shall  eat  the  spiritual  essence  of 
plants  and  animals,  as  here  we  live 
upon  the  physical  essence;  but  even 
granting  this,  what  is  there  to  lead 
anyone  to  believe  that  the  destiny  of 
the  clod  is  to  become,  in  turn,  say,  a 
daisy,  then  a  lark,  then  a  man,  then 
a  Logos,  then ? 

Of  course,  after  such  an  assump- 
tion is  made,  it  becomes  a  very  in- 
teresting problem  to  work  it  out. 
Ten  lives  successively  lived  would 
not  exhaust  the  possibilities  of  the 
relations  and  combinations,  growing 
out  of  it;  especially  as  beings  so 
devoting  themselves,  would  be  sure 
to  get  new  matter  by  day-dream, 
trance,  night-dream,  "contempla- 
tion, ' '  and  all  other  psychic  states  into 
which  such  abstraction  would  natu- 
rally throw  men.  Is  it  any  wonder, 
then,  that  Theosophy  should  be  so 
fascinating     in     oriental     countries, 
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where  multitudes  withdraw  from  the 
sun  and  live  the  lives  of  the  hermit 
and  the  recluse?  Something  these 
men  must  have  to  fill  the  mental 
vacuum — something  whose  unfold- 
ing will  not  be  interfered  with  by 
facts.  The  learning  of  the  West 
would  not  suit  at  all;  for  this  de- 
mands a  life  spent  in  scanning  na- 
ture's secrets;  a  life  made  up  of 
mountain  excursions  and  deep-sea 
explorations,  of  minute  examina- 
tions of  examples  by  the  thousands 
and  tens  of  thousands,  in  order  to 
get  a  single  reliable  generalization. 

Such  facts,  after  they  should  be 
gathered,  would  be  continual  hin- 
drances to  the  ascetic's  speculations. 
His  life  is  introspective.  For  the 
material  with  which  to  weave,  he 
goes  to  the  wise  books  of  the  seers. 
For  the  pattern,  he  takes  the  funda- 
mental assumptions  I  have  called 
attention  to;  making  others,  as  his 
theories  demand  them.  No  other 
fruit  is  possible  to  Buddhism  as  long 
as  its  seers  remove  themselves  from 
the  realities  of  the  world.  Nor 
would  other  fruit  be  possible  to  any 
other  race  under  similar  circum- 
stances. Theosophists  never  tire  of 
heaping  bad  names  upon  western 
scholars  for  their  gross  materialism ; 
as  if  we  were  far  behind  the  East  in 
culture.  But  it  is  not  so  long  ago 
that  we  had  just  such  a  state  as  Bud- 
dhism presents  right  in  Europe.  I 
refer  to  the  "Schoolmen,"  who  im- 
mured themselves  in  cloisters  and 
spent  their  time  building  "aerial 
Jacob's  ladders  of  vapory  meta- 
physics;" who  did  what  is 
exactly  analogous  to  that  which 
eastern  seers  are  doing  today.  With 
the  Bible  for  material  and  Aristotle's 
logic  to  guide  their  reasoning,  they 
were  equipped  for  ten  thousand  lives 
of  deductive  speculations.  Ponder- 
ous volumes  were  written  that 
touched  the  real  earth  nowhere.  But 
what  came  of  it?  Europe  stood  still 
while  her  thinkers  were  wrangling 
over  mere  abstractions;  just  as 
oriental  countries  today  are  merely 


keeping  alive,  but  not  growing,  save 
as  western  ideas  are  engrafting  them- 
selves into  the  withering  branches  of 
their  stationary  civilization. 

What  was  the  cure  of  this  meta- 
physical plague  in  the  West?  Sun- 
light! The  nineteenth  century 
civilization  began  when  monasteries 
were  razed  to  the  ground,  and  the 
doctors  and  monks  were  given  fresh 
air  and  sunshine  and  were  led  to  read 
out  of  the  book  of  nature.  Nothing 
else  will  cure  the  mysticism  of  the 
East. 

Pardon  this  digression.  We  were 
beginning  to  examine  theosophic 
ideas  of  mortal  life.  Mormon  ism 
recognizes  three  "principles"  in  man: 

i. — The  ego  or  that  in  us  which 
enables  us  to  say:  "This  is  I,  and 
this  is  the  universe."  This  principle 
is  co-eternal  with  God.  It  never 
had  a  beginning  nor  can  it  ever  have 
an  end.  It  might  appropriately  be 
called  the  mind  of  the  spirit.  Any 
attempt  to  localize  it  or  get  a  con- 
ception of  its  form  must  fail — for  the 
same  reason  that  the  attempt  to  con- 
ceive an  origin  for  time,  space  and 
causation  must  fail: — because  it  is 
infinite. 

2. — The  spiritual  body  made  in 
the  form  and  likeness  of  the  eternal 
Father, and  endowed  with  the  'differ- 
entiated faculties  of  God  in  embryo; 
these  faculties  embracing  all  that 
Theosophy  divides  into  the  spiritual, 
the  intellectual,  and  the  emotional 
or  animal,  and  that  psychology  di- 
vides into knowing,feeling and  willing. 
In  this  body  the  eternal  ego  dwells 
from    the    time  of  spiritual    birth. * 


*There  seems  to  me  no  other  way  than  this 
to  harmonize  Joseph  Smith's  remark  to  the 
effect  that  "spirits  are  co-eternal  with  God" 
with  the  doctrine  taught  in  the  revelation  on 
celestial  marriage  that  spirits  are  born  of  a 
Celestial  Father  and  Mother.  May  not  this 
circumstance,  the  possession  of  the  ego,  be  the 
characteristic  destinction  between  the  spirits  of 
men  and  the  spirits  of  plants  and  animals? 
Observation  seems  to  confirm  this  view;  for  no 
psychologist  accords  self-consciousness  to  the 
lower  organisms. 
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This  ego  begins  to  exercise  power 
from  the  moment  it  is  "added  upon" 
and  so  made  a  self-directing  center 
of  intelligence.  It  will  continue  to  grow 
in  power  and  its  faculties  continue  to 
develop  as  it  learns  to  act  in 
harmony  with  the  laws  of  the 
universe,  until  it  becomes  "per- 
fect as  its  Father  in  heaven  is  per- 
fect." Disobedience  of  these  laws 
takes  away  its  power.  The  second 
death  signifies,  as  I  conceive  it,  the 
death  or  disintegration  of  the  spirit- 
ual body,  which  sets  the  ego  free — 
powerless  as  belore  it  was  added 
upon.  This  fate  is  possible  only  to 
the  sons  of  perdition. 

3. — The  mortal  body  fashioned 
roughly  like  the  spirit  which  is  to  in- 
habit it,  but  falling  more  or  less  be- 
low perfection  by  reason  of  the  con- 
dition of  its  parentage.  The  spirit  ex- 
cercises  previously  gained  power 
and  acquires  new  power,  in  exact 
proportion  to  the  thoroughness  with 
which  it  gets  control  of  its  mortal  or- 
gans. Parents,  by  living  unhygienic 
lives,  may  bequeath  bodies  that  cripple 
thespiritforlife,inspite  of  every  effort 
at  "education,"  which  here  means 
getting  spiritual  control  of  the  body. 
It  is  doubtful  whether  the  best  body 
is  ever,  in  this  life,  so  subordinated, 
i.  e. ,  made  so  pliable  or  obedient,  as 
to  admit  the  exercise  of  all  the  power 
the  spirit  has  gained  in  pre-exist- 
ence.  In  the  meanwhile  much  new 
power  is  acquired  by  the  spirits  be- 
ing further  added  upon.  Revelation 
teaches  that  the  embodied  spirit  or 
disembodied  spirit  that  has  not 
sinned  beyond  redemption,  need  fear 
nothing  from  an  unembodied  spirit 
(devil). 

Death  temporarily  separates  spirit 
and  body,  but  it  cannot  rob  the  spirit 
of  the  power  gained  by  reason  of  the 
body.  Resurrection  restores — not 
the  gross  body  laid  down  in  corrup- 
tion— but  the  quintessence  of  earth 
substance,  the  individual  element  or 
that  which  in  life  distinguished  the 
body  from  all  other  bodies. 

The    doctrine  that  the  body  will 


outgrow  any  defect  or  deformity 
caused  by  parentage  or  accident  and 
become  beautiful,  is  thus  explained 
philosophically:  The  spirit,  being 
the  offspring  of  a  perfect  Father,  is 
beautiful,  and  will  as  it  gradually 
gets  control  of  the  body  remodel  it 
to  fit  its  own  pure  lines  and  propor- 
tions. Every  teacher  sees  this  law 
in  operation  as  the  child  becomes 
educated,  (i.  e.,  as  the  spirit  gets 
control  of  the  body),  and  in  eternity 
we  shall  see  the  last  vestige  of  earth- 
ly ugliness  gone. 

There  are  four  stages  of  self-con- 
scious existence  for  the  spirit,  beside 
that  which  ante-dates  spiritual  birth, 
viz.:  (1)  pre-existence,  (2)  mor- 
tality, (3)  the  disembodied  state, 
(4)  the  resurrected  state.  In  all 
these  states  it  has  its  free  agency,  is 
brought  into  contact  with  the  laws  of 
the  universe,  that  it  may  become 
educated,  and  grows  toward  the  per- 
fection of  its  Parent  in  the  direct 
ratio  that  it  learns  to  conform  to 
these  laws. 

Two  agencies  are  at  work  to  se- 
cure such  obedience:  (1)  Teachers, 
(i.  e. ,  angels,  the  Priesthood,  revela- 
tion, and  similar  agencies),  whose 
office  is  to  persuade,  and  (2)  suffer- 
ing entailed  by  breaking  these  laws, 
whose  effect  is  to  compel.  There 
are,  of  course,  in  each  of  these 
states,  laws  or  conditions  of  develop- 
ment not  found  in  any  other;  but  it 
is  safe  to  say  that  ninety  per  cent,  of 
the  forces  which  shape  a  spirit's  des- 
tiny, are  alike  in  all.  Consequently 
it  is  possible  in  the  main  to  make  up 
in  any  one  state  what  has  been  lost 
in  a  previous.  I  say  possible,  but 
perhaps  it  is  not  probable  in  mor- 
tality. Tendencies  are  often  mani- 
fested, undoubtedly  the  result  of 
pre-existence,  which  are  so  pro- 
nounced that  they  never  will  be  cor- 
rected in  this  life;  not  because  they 
could  not  be  corrected,  but  because 
life  is  too  short,  and  too  full  of 
other  things  to  admit  of  the  spe- 
cial concentration  of  effort  neces- 
sary.     The    eternity    to  come   may, 
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however,  furnish  such  time  and   op- 
portunity. 

The  foregoing  brief  statement  of 
Mormon  doctrine  respecting  our 
past,  present,  and  future  existence, 
must  suffice  for  contrast  with  the 
extravagant  fantasies  of  Theosophy. 
Behold,  according  to  the  latter  sys- 
tem, a  spirit  created  for  no  purpose, 
apparently,by  an  impersonal  law(Kar- 
ma),  passing  first  through  the  min- 
eral, the  vegetable,  and  the  animal 
state,  respectively,  then  forced  by 
this  same  law  to  be  dipped  alter- 
nately in  heaven  and  hell  (devachan 
and  re-incarnation),  a  few  thousand 
times,  finally  to  pass  into  something 
else  as  unlike  man  on  the  one  side 
as  a  stone  is  unlike  him  on  the  other, 
the  climax  being  reached  when  all 
individuality  is  lost  and  the  spirit  is 
swallowed  up  in  the  homogeneity  of 
the  causeless  cause. 

This  is  contrasting  the  life  history 
as  a  whole.  Now,  note  particulars. 
Where  is  the  spirit's  free  agency? 
He  has  none.  He  is  the  mere  pup- 
pet of  Karma.  His  self-conscious- 
ness is  but  a  fitful  possession.  He 
exercises  it  during  earth  life,  say, 
fifty  years,  then  dreams  for  fifteen 
centuries,  "living  in  a  fool's  para- 
dise." His  organization  breaks  up 
periodically  into  seven  parts,  four  of 
which  fade  into  nothingness,  all  save 
his  wicked  qualities.  Just  think  of 
these  "hanging  in  the  air  like  so 
many  avenging  fiends,"  awaiting  his 
re-birth!  Think  of  qualities  existing 
separately  from  the  object  that  pos- 
sesses those  qualities!  What  straits 
Theosophists  must  be  driven  to 
when  they  seek  to  make  us  believe 
such  an  absurdity  !* 

Death  breaks  up  all  family  ties 
forever.  Never  will  the  spirit  see 
the  real  face  of  friend  or  foe  or 
loved  one  again.  I  say  the  real 
face,  for  if  he   be  good  at  imagina- 


*In  our  philosophy,  qualities  good  or  bad  are 
inherent  in  the  spirit,  and  are  to  be  cultivated 
or  gotten  rid  of,  only  as  they  are  cultivated  or 
-gotten  rid  of  in  this  life — »by  effort  of  will. 


tion,  he  will,  during  his  fifteen-cen- 
tury sleep,  create  phantom  faces, 
which  we  are  assured  he  will  not 
know  from  the  real  ones! 

But  Karma  will  see  to  it,  so  we  are 
told,  that  loved  ones  are  born  again 
in  the  same  near  relations.  How 
can  this  be  true,  when  the  teaching 
is,  that  the  length  of  devachan  varies 
according  to  the  amount  of  enjoy- 
ment each  person  stores  up?  Even 
if  this  re-union  could  happen,  how 
should  we  recognize  our  friends, 
having  no  memory  of  that  last 
life? 

But  the  climax  of  absurdity  is 
reached  in  the  teaching  that  sex  is  a 
mere  earthly  accident — that  a  spirit 
is  sexless,  and  is  born  now  a  man 
now  a  woman,  alternately.  Picture 
a  family  which  Karma  restores  to 
earth  in  the  same  loving  circle  that 
was  broken  long  ago.  Conceive 
memory  of  that  former  life  suddenly 
restored  also.  The  father  finds  him- 
self with  a  baby  at  his  breast,  the 
mother  fondles  a  long  white  beard; 
the  girls  awaken  to  the  fact  that  they 
are ■ in  pants  and  can  stroke  downy 
mustaches,  and  the  boys  cut  a  figure 
in  bangs  and  bustles!  O  Theosophy, 
thou  hast  fairly  earned  the  cap  and 
bells! 

If  further  proof  were  needed  to 
show  how  little  Theosophy  regards 
earthly  facts  in  the  construction  of 
its  theories,  this  teaching  concerning 
sex  would  furnish  it.  Every  organism 
in  nature  from  the  diatom  to  man 
proclaims  the  law  that  it  takes  two 
to  make  one,  whence  we  rightly  rea- 
son that  our  Father  in  Heaven  is 
no  exception;  that  we  have  also  a 
Mother  in  Heaven;  that  our  spirits 
were  born  in  the  full  plain  meaning 
of  that  term;  and  that  we  shall  in 
fact  some  day  attain  to  the  same 
state  that  our  Father  and  Mother  in 
Heaven  are  now  in.  How  could  an- 
alogy lead  us  to  any  other  conclu- 
sion? It  is  needless  to  add  that  re- 
velation sustains  this  analogy. 

Another  argument  behind  which 
Theosophy  intrenches  itself  deserves 
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notice  in  this  refutation.      It  is  terse- 
ly put  as  follows: 

"Only  through  reincarnation  can 
knowledge  of  human  life  be  made 
exhaustive,  or  opportunity  afford- 
ed for  the  development  of  all 
those  faculties  which  alone  can  be 
developed  during  incarnation.  Only 
through  reincarnation  is  the  unsatis- 
fying nature  of  material  life  fully  de- 
monstrated, the  subordination  of  the 
lower  to  the  higher  nature  made 
possible;  the  meaning  of  Universal 
Brotherhood  become  apparent;  the 
desire  for  other  forms  of  earthly  ex- 
perience be  extinguished  by  under- 
going them;  exact  justice  meted  to 
every  man;  variety  and  copiousness 
to  the  discipline  we  all  require,  be 
secured;  and  a  continued  advance  in 
the  successive  races  of  men  be  se- 
cured." 

All  this  must  be  granted  if  it  be 
admitted  that  mortal  probation  is 
the  only  sphere  where  such  ideas  can 
be  gained,  which  is  the  same  as  say- 
ing it  must  be  granted  if  it  must  be 
granted.  In  other  words  it  is  a  beg- 
ging of  the  question.  Convince  men 
first,  that  pre-existent  spirit- life  is  of 
the  unreal,  ethereal  character  taught 
by  Theosophy,  and  second,  that  the 
life  after  death  has  no  other  activity 
than  that  of  dreaming,  and  the  ne- 
cessity of  reincarnation  will  readily 
be  admitted;  for  in  such  a  case  earth- 
life  would  be  the  only  place  for  gain- 
ing experience.  But  is  it  sensible  to 
swallow  two  falsehoods  in  order  to 
make  a  third  falsehood  palatable? 

In  like  manner,  a  strong  point  is 


sought  to  be  made  by  the  claim  that 
re-incarnation  is  the  only  vindication 
of  eternal  justice  in  the  distribution 
of  souls  at  birth,  and  the  only  ex- 
planation of  the  birth-traits,  and 
aptitudes  of  children  under  circum- 
stances plainly  at  variance  with 
heredity.  This  depends  also  upon 
the  assumption  that  there  has  been 
no  pre-existence  closely  related  to 
this  life  in  its  lines  of  development. 
But  when  such  a  state  of  pre-exist- 
ence is  admitted,  the  problem  of 
eternal  justice,  and  of  special  apti- 
tudes is  so  much  more  logically 
accounted  for,  that  re-incarnation 
falls  to  the  ground. 

But  even  if  we  had  no  explana- 
tion to  substitute,,  it  must  fall  to  the 
ground,  by  this  reasoning:  If  indi- 
vidual animal  traits  and  intellectual 
aptitudes  reincarnate,  as  Theosophy 
teaches,  then  national  traits  and  apti- 
tudes must  likewise  reincarnate,  for 
a  nation  is  but  an  aggregate  of  in- 
dividuals. Going  back,  then,  a 
thousand  to  fifteen  hundred  years,  it 
is  plain  that  we,  of  today,  must  have 
lived  our  last  lives  during  the  Dark 
Ages.  What  was  there  in  the  dense 
intellectual  fog  of  that  period  to  pre- 
sage the  transcendent  civilization  of 
the  nineteenth  century? 

The  reader  must  be  convinced  by 
this  time  that  Theosophy  is  vulnera- 
ble at  every  point  of  attack;  whence 
the  only  possible  conclusion  is,  that 
as  the  system  was  formulated  by 
dreamers,  so  it  is  fit  mental  food  only 
for  dreamers. 

A".  L.  Nelson. 
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"And  David  said — my  God  forbid  it  me,  that 
I  should  do  this  thing;  shall  I  drink  the  blood 
of  these  men,  that  have  put  their  lives  in  jeo- 
pardy? for  with  the  jeopardy  of  their  lives  they 
brought  it." — /.  Chron.  ii-iq. 

"Stand  back — stand  back — here 
they  come — here  they  come;"  and 
with  loud  whoops  and  shouts  from 
the    men,  and   cheers   and    cries    of 


lesser  volume  from  the  girls  and 
women,  on  came  three  horsemen 
down  the  improvised  race  track.  On 
the  lead  was  a  brown  mustang,  rid- 
den by  a  heavily  built  man,  his 
owner;  bare-headed,  bare-footed;  in 
shirt  and  pants,  that's  all — leaning 
forward  and  shouting  to  his  mustang 
with  such  vigor  as  to  be  heard  above 
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the  cries  of   the   crowd    lining   the 
track. 

Close  at  the  mustang's  heels  came 
a  beautiful  black  mare,  gaining  on 
the  little  fellow  in  brown  at  every 
jump.  On  the  other  side  of  the 
mare  was  a  blue  roan  horse,  neck 
and  neck  with  the  black  mare;  just 
getting  down  to  his  stride — but  the 
race  was  won;  the  six  hundred  yards 
were  covered;  and  hats  went  up  in 
the  air  with  triumphant  cries  from 
many  throats,  as  the  little  mustang 
covered  the  line  just  ten  feet  ahead. 
A  few  more  strides — say  fifty  yards 
more — and  both  the  black  mare  and 
the  blue  roan  horse,  would  have  left 
the  mustang  behind. 

The  riders  checked  up  their  horses 
after  passing  the  line,  and  rode  back 
to  the  good-natured  crowd,  who 
were  laughing  at  the  defeat  of  the 
larger  animals  by  the  little  mustang, 
whose  rider  had  dismounted,  and 
surrendered  him  to  some  of  the  ad- 
miring group,  while  he  put  on  his 
coat,  boots  and  hat,  which  he  had 
thrown  off  to  lighten  the  big  burden 
his  little  horse  carried.  The  mus- 
tang was  panting  and  pretty  well 
blown  by  his  exertion,  but  the  other 
horses  were  restless  and  pawing  the 
ground,  only  just  awakened  to  the 
fact  that  a  race  was  on,  and  seeming- 
ly anxious  to  run,  their  riders  good- 
humoredly  looking  down  on  the 
wiry  little  mustang  with  smiles  of 
approbation  at  his  effort. 

This  scene  was  enacted  at  Gunni- 
son in  the  month  of  June,  1806,  then 
the  rendezvous  of  the  Utah  militia, 
who  were  there  in  force,  about  two 
hundred  strong,  guarding  the  fron- 
tier homes  of  the  settlers,  from  the 
attack  of  the  Indians,  who  had  been 
robbing  and  killing  the  inhabitants 
of  Sanpete  and  Sevier  counties,  un- 
der the  leadership  of  that  cruel  and 
wily  foe,  Black  Hawk. 

All  the  settlers  and  soldiers  were 
up  to  see  the  race,  and  entered  into 
the  sport  with  high  glee.  '  'There 
is  something  demoralizing  about 
horse  racing,"  did  you  say?      There 


may  be,  gentle  reader,  but  in  this 
instance  there  was  not.  These  sun- 
browned  maidens  and  matrons,  these 
stalwart  men  and  honest  boys, 
settlers  on  the  public  domain,  on 
this  occasion  enjoyed  the  sport  in  all 
honesty — it  was  all  in  their  daily 
lives,  for  the  boy  or  man  that  could 
not  stay  in  the  saddle  on  the  worst 
of  bucking  bronchos  was  of  little 
worth  or  use  in  the  community,  un- 
der the  conditions  surrounding  them 
in  their  frontier  life. 

These  people  knew  a  good  horse 
when  they  saw  him  and  loved  him, 
too.  For  while  the  exertions  of  the 
mustang,  in  his  sharp  practice  of  a 
six  hundred  yard  race,  won  from 
them  their  laughter  and  applause, 
the  grand  action  and  wonderful 
power  and  speed  of  the  beautiful 
black  mare  was  recognized  as  she 
went  thundering  by,  her  nostrils  dis- 
tended, her  feet  spurning  the  ground 
from  under  her,  and  the  muscles 
beneath  her  soft,  glossy  skin,  playing 
with  lightning  rapidity  in  their  won- 
drous living  mechanism. 

We  gaze  in  amazement  and  awe 
at  man's  power  as  exemplified  in 
the  horse  of  iron,  as  it  rushes  by 
with  resistless  momentum,  bearing 
its  vast  burdens  of  human  freight 
and  human  productions,  but  with  all 
man's  ingenuity  and  wondrous 
skill,  the  life  is  not  there.  True, 
we  stand  amazed  at  the  huge  strength 
and  power  we  have  ourselves  creat- 
ed; but  our  heart  is  not  touched — 
we  have  no  desire  to  pat  or  fondle 
the  machine  of  our  creating.  With 
the  animal,  however,  man  is  brought 
into  closer  relationship.  The  black 
mare's  eyes  are  full  of  meaning;  in- 
telligence is  there,  the  intelligence  of 
a  brute,  of  an  animal — call  it  saga- 
city if  you  please.  She  has  veins, 
a  heart,  blood;  all  are  there,  much 
the  same  as  in  ourselves.  She  tires 
with  exertion;  so  do  we.  She  eats 
and  drinks;  so  do  we.  She  loves 
her  offspring;  so  do  we;  and  we 
love  her  and  all  her  kind,  gaining 
satisfaction    and    pleasure    from    the 
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act,  nor  is  this  unreturned;  for  she 
responds  in  her  poor, dumb  way,  but 
eloquent  enough  to  win  our  love  the 
more. 

The  people  have  been  dispersed 
for  some  hours,  the  horses  that  ran 
in  the  race,  together  with  a  few 
others,  are  picketed  near  the  town, 
while  the  main  herd  is  out  some  four 
miles  away  under  a  strong  guard. 
The  afternoon  is  slowly  passing 
away;  the  people  are  engaged  in 
those  duties  and  labors,  to  which 
they  are  restricted  by  the  portion  of 
land  they  occupied,  for  although 
behind  no  fortification,  with  the 
country  all  open  before  them,  their 
condition  was  as  though  they  were 
besieged.  True,  no  enemy  was  in 
sight,  and  yet  though  now  unseen, 
within  a  few  moments  the  dusky 
warriors  might  cut  off  any  stragglers 
from  the  town,  swooping  down  upon 
them  on  the  backs  of  the  horses 
stolen  from  the  settlers  we  have  just 
met  at  the  race  course,  or  from  some 
other  settlement  near  by. 

About  3:30  p.  m.  two  men  rode 
into  Gunnison  from  the  north,  going 
direct  to  head-quarters,  arousing  the 
curiosity  of  the  settlers,  and  also  the 
men  from  the  north  (the  militia)  to 
know  the  purpose  of  their  visit. 
They  were  not  long  kept  in 
suspense,  for  in  a  few  minutes  the 
bugle  sounded  '  'the  assembly '  and 
all  hands  were  out,  the  militia  fell 
into  line,  when  the  captain  in  com- 
mand called  for  four  volunteers,  to 
carry  dispatches  to  General  Wells  at 
Richfield,  some  thirty-five  miles 
further  south. 

The  owners  of  the  black  mare  and 
blue  roan  immediately  responded  to 
the  call,  followed  by  the  winner  of 
the  six  hundred  yards  race;  and 
'"Rone"  Manwill  from  the  same  town 
in  the  north,  and  neighbor  to  the 
former  two,  said  "Til  go"  and  the 
number  called  for  was  complete. 

The  commandant  said  "Now  bovs, 
be  at  my  tent  in  thirty  minutes;" 
and  dismissed  the  men  some  of 
whom    went    for  the  horses  of  their 


comrades  while  the  volunteers  for 
the  dispatch  service  were  preparing 
their  equipments;  and  in  thirty 
minutes  the  men  rode  up  to  the 
captain's  tent.  Noakes  on  the  black 
mare,  being  a  lieutenant  was  given 
the  command  and  took  the  dis- 
patches into  his  keeping.  The  cap- 
tain at  first  objected  to  the  mustang 
going,  when  he  saw  how  small  he 
was,  but  Noakes  out  of  good  feeling 
for  his  rider,  replied,  "O  let  him  go 
captain;  he  will  make  the  trip  all 
right;  he  beat  us  badly  this  morning 
in  a  six  hundred  yard  race. ' ' 

"All  right  then, "said  the  captain, 
"if  you  will  have  it  so.  I  hope  he 
will  not  give  you  trouble.  Take  care 
of  yourselves,"  and  the  little  squad 
started  out. 

In  five  hours  after,  the  dispatches 
were  delivered  to  General  Wells  at 
Richfield,  and  Lieutenant  Noakes 
found  good  quarters  for  his  men  and 
horses  for  the  night,  just  outside 
town. 

Early  the  next  morning  the  men 
were  in  the  saddle,  for  the  return 
trip;  having  been  well  entertained 
during  the  night  by  order  of  the 
General.  As  they  passed  out  many 
comments  were  made  upon  the 
diminutive  mount  of  Elias  Curtis, 
who  endured  the  jokes  of  the  men  of 
Wells'  command  in  all  good  humor, 
challenging  one  and  all  for  a  six 
hundred  yard  race.  As  they  passed 
the  picket  guard,  he  gave  Curtis, 
who  again  repeated  his  challenge, 
the  last  compliment  on  his  mustang; 
the  guard  replied,  "Maybe  Black 
Hawk  will  take  you  up,  and  give 
you  a  longer  race  than  that,  and 
you'll  wish  your  horse's  legs  were 
longer." 

The  morning  was  cool  and  plea- 
sant as  our  four  comrades  in  arms 
passed  all  the  outposts,  looked  to 
their  arms,  and  tightened  their  cin- 
ches; remounted  and  settled  them- 
selves in  their  saddles  for  the  ride. 
They  had  thirty-five  miles  before 
them.  Noakes  said  as  he  got  in 
his    saddle,  "Now  boys,   everything 
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may  be  all  right,  not  a  red  within  a 
hundred  miles  of  us,  but  for  all  that, 
keep  your  eyes  open  in  an  enemy's 
country;"  and  gaining  the  side  of 
Stewart  on  the  blue  roan  horse, 
rode  with  him  on  the  lead,  followed 
by  Curtis  on  his  little  brown,  by  the 
side  of  the  fine  bay  horse  ridden  by 
Moroni  Manwill. 

They  were  chatting  quietly  as 
they  rode  at  a  brisk  walk,  making 
the  little  racer  break  into  a  trot  half 
the  time.  The  road  wound  round 
on  the  side  hill,  while  the  Sevier 
River  was  to  the  left  as  they  came 
north.  The  road  was  interspersed 
with  dugways  at  short  intervals, 
huge  rocks  above  them  on  the  side 
hills,  and  brush  between  them  and 
the  river  below,  gave  every  vantage 
for  an  ambush  by  the  foe.  On  they 
rode  unmolested,  talking  of  their 
homes  in  the  north  and  the  dear 
ones  there,  or  of  crops  left  to  take 
care  of  themselves  or  to  the  charity 
of  their  neighbors  while  they  were 
absent,  defending  the  homes  and 
families  of  the  settlers  on  the  fron- 
tier. 

But  what  a  sudden  awakening! 
Just  as  they  were  approaching  the 
Rocky  Ford,  and  had  wound  around 
a  point  overlooking  it,  there  right 
below  them,  and  well  close  up  to 
their  left,  were  Indians  by  the  dozen, 
by  the  score,  and  by  the  hundreds — 
so  it  seemed  to  their  surprised  vision 
— driving  before  them  a  large  herd 
of  stolen  cattle. 

Noakes'  quick  eye  took  in  the 
situation  and  ordered  a  retreat  back 
to  Richfield,  now  some  six  miles 
distant,  which  all  four  quickly  pro- 
ceeded to  execute,  followed  by  the 
horrid,  blood-curdling  yells,  and 
shouts  of  the  Indians  from  both  sides 
of  the  river,  and  pursued  by  about 
fourteen  of  the  painted  red-skins  on 
horseback  who  were  just  below 
them,  but  on  very  broken,  rocky 
ground,  while  they  had  a  good  road 
for  the  feet  of  their  horses,  which 
were  now  down  to  a  dead  run. 

They  were   gradually  leaving  the 


reds  far  behind,  with  the  exception 
of  one, who  was  splendidly  mounted; 
his  horse  kept  gaining  on  them,  but 
alas!  for  our  party;  it  soon  became 
apparent  that  the  little  hero  of  the 
morning  race,  could  not  maintain 
the  pace  they  were  following,  and  if 
they  waited  on  him,  they  would  be 
overpowered,  out-numbered  and 
slain.  Brains  work  quickly  in  such 
emergencies,  and  Noakes  and  his 
men  were  equal  to  the  occasion — 
heroes  each  one  of  them,  brave  and 
true  with  never  a  thought  of  leaving 
a  comrade  to  the  merciless  foe  be- 
hind them  who  were  red  handed 
from  their  successful  raid. 

Noakes  ordered  Curtis  to  ride  on 
at  the  best  speed  his  little  brown 
could  maintain,  while  himself,  Stew- 
art and  Manwill,  were  to  dismount 
and  strive  to  check  the  red  skins' 
advance  by  firing  at  them,  then  re- 
mount and  overtake  the  mustang. 

This  manoeuver  was  executed  with 
good  effect;  the  Indians  checking 
up  and  returning  the  fire.  The 
whites  then  remounted  and  followed 
on  after  the  mustang  at  the  best 
speed  of  their  horses,  followed  by 
the  Indians.  The  mustang  was  soon 
overtaken  and  they  rode  on  in  com- 
pany for  a  mile  or  two. 

The  foremost  of  the  Indians  were 
again  drawing  near,  spreading  to 
outflank  them,  when  Noakes  ordered 
a  repetition  of  the  same  tactics.  The 
Indians  again  checked  their  horses 
at  a  safe  distance,  except  one  on  a 
speedy  black  horse,  who  came  so 
near  that  Noakes  recognized  the  an- 
imal he  rode  as  his  own — a  fine 
young  stallion,  the  colt  of  the  black 
mare  he  was  riding,  which  had  been 
stolen  the  previous  spring  from  his 
brother's  herd  on  the  Sevier. 

The  colt  whinnied  as  though  he 
knew  his  dam  was  there,  and  the  In- 
dian jumped  from  his  back  on  the 
off  side,  disappearing  behind  a  large 
rock,  with  the  lariat  attached  to  the 
neck  of  the  stallion  in  his  hand.  At 
the  same  time  the  guns  of  our  three 
heroes    rang    out  almost  simultane- 
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ously ;    answered  by   a  volley    from 
their  pursuers. 

The  mustang  had  again  covered 
quite  a  distance  and  the  pursued 
therefore  mounted  their  horses  again 
and  rode  away,  Noakes  telling  Stew- 
art that  the  animal  so  close  on  their 
rear,  ridden  by  the  naked  Indian, 
was  his  own  black  colt,  a  four-year- 
old  stallion  of  Black  Prince  stock. 
He  had  been  raised  right  in  his  own 
dooryard,  and  his  children  could  do 
anything  with  him,  he  was  so  gentle. 
"Darn  that  red  skin  that's  dodging 
about  on  him,"  continued  Noakes; 
"the  colt  could  run  right  into  us  i 
he  would  let  him.  Stewart,  you 
shoot  the  colt  at  our  next  stop  and 
I'll  drop  the  Indian  sure;  he  shan't 
have  him,  but  I  couldn't  hit  the  colt 
if  he  was  as  big  as  a  haystack,  but 
you  can  rely  on  me  making  that  fel- 
low a  good  Indian." 

They  had  now  overtaken  the  little 
horse  again  and  had  been  riding 
with  him  a  minute  or  two  when 
Noakes  called  '  'halt. ' '  Curtis  rode 
on  as  fast  as  possible.  As  they  dis- 
mounted Noakes  said,  "Now,  Stew- 
art, watch  till  the  colt  heads  right 
towards  you,  then  pull  for  his  breast 
and  leave  the  Indian  to  me." 

With  the  report  of  Stewart's  gun 
the  black  stallion  fell  forward  and  the 
Indian  was  thrown.  The  horse 
raised  himself  and  came  limping  on. 
The  Indian  was  up  and  running  for 
cover.  The  report  ot  Noakes'  gun 
rang  out,  and  the  Indian  gave  a  tre- 
mendous head-long  leap  into  a 
bunch  of  oak  brush,  while  Noakes 
muttered  behind  his  clenched  teeth, 
"Blast  you,  take  that."  Mounting 
again  they  saw  that  the  bay  horse 
and  his  rider  had  got  half  way 
between  themselves  and  the  mustang. 

Noakes  was  last  in  the  saddle  this 
time,  when  Stewart  called  out, 
"Look  out!  look  there,  Noakes," 
pointing  down  to  a  large  rock  below 
them,  about  seventy-five  yards  dis- 
tant, which  two  Indians  had  reached, 
unseen  by  our  party.  They  had 
crossed   a    bend,    and    swam    their 


horses  through  the  river,  and  with 
dead  rests  on  the  rock  before  them, 
snapped  their  guns  at  Noakes,  but 
providentially  for  him,  the  powder 
was  wet  in  crossing  the  stream. 

Noakes  afterward  said  that  the 
muzzles  of  those  two  guns  looked 
like  twin  railroad  tunnels.  It  was 
only  a  moment  or  two  that  he  looked 
into  them,  and  although  seventy-five 
yards  off,  he  thought  he  could  see 
down  those  deadly  barrels  wife, 
children  and  home,  then  a  panorama 
of  his  own  personal  history,  from 
childhood  all  through  his  life  to  that 
day.  It  was  no  wonder  that  Noakes 
was  a  little  rattled  after  this  ordeal, 
and  gave  his  mare  the  rein,  when 
she  showed  her  wonderful  power  in 
a  burst  of  speed,  passing  Stewart's 
blue  roan,  then  the  bay,  overtaking 
the  mustang  several  seconds  ahead 
of  the  other  horses. 

When  they  caught  up  with  the 
little  horse  this  time,  it  was  discovered 
that  Curtis  had  thrown  away  all  his 
equipments — boots,  hat,  coat,  gun, 
in  fact  all  he  could  spare  of  himself 
had  gone,  together  with  the  saddle 
from  the  little  brown's  back.  The 
little  horse  was  still  keeping  a  good 
pace,  and  seemed  good  for  a  greater 
distance  than  he  had  need  to  cover, 
to  reach  a  point  of  safety,  for  they 
were  now  near  the  outpost  at  Rich- 
field. 

The  Indians  gave  up  the  chase, 
and  turned  back  towards  the  Rocky 
Ford,  and  were  well  out  of  sight 
before  Noakes  could  make  the  ser- 
geant in  charge  of  the  guard  at 
Richfield,  understand  the  situation 
in  time  for  horse  and  men  to  be  put 
upon  their  successful  pursuit. 

In  a  short  time  the  whole  com- 
mand at  Richfield,  together  with  the 
men  of  the  settlement  were  out,  and 
surrounded  our  four  heroes.  The 
story  of  their  pursuit  and  escape 
spread  quickly  and  they  were  being 
besieged  with  questions  from  all  who 
could  get  near  them.  Their  horses, 
unsaddled,  were  standing  with  fore 
legs  braced,  blowing  and  puffing  for 
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breath,  except  the  little  mustang  who 
was  rolling  in  the  dust,  to  the  great 
amusement  of  the  men. 

Curtis  was  very  sad  at  the  loss  of 
his  gun,  saddle  and  clothing,  but 
realizing  that  he  had  been  saved  at 
the  peril  of  his  comrades'  lives  he 
presently  arose  from  the  ground 
where  he  had  been  disconsolately 
sitting,  and  walked  up  to  Noakes, 
skaking  hands  with  him  first  and 
then  with  his  other  comrades,  thank- 
ing them  for  their  gallant  conduct  in 
saving  his  life.  The  response  was 
made  by  a  big,  tall  fellow — a  citizen 
of  Richfield — coming  to  the  front, 
who  in  broken  English  and  with  a 
smattering  of  a  Scandinavian  tongue, 
tried  to  comfort  Curtis  with  the  as- 
surance that  Uncle  Sam  was  rich, 
and  would  pay  him  some  day  for  the 
loss  he  had  sustained.  He  then  pro- 
posed three  cheers  for  Noakes,  Ste- 
wart and  Manwill;  which  was  re- 
sponded to  with  such  a  mighty  effort 
that  the  shouts  of  the  soldiers  and 
citizens  went  reverberating  over  all 
the  red  hills  near  by,  and  away  up 
the  mountain's  side  beyond — echoed 
and  re-echoed  again  and  again. 

Noakes  then  stepped  to  the  front 
and  proposed  three  cheers  for  Curtis 
and  his  pony,  and  cheer  after  cheer 
went  up  in  the  mustang's  honor;  and 
Curtis  did  the  tableaux  act,  unpre- 
meditated however,  by  again  grasp- 
ing Noakes'  hand — and  telling  him 
he  was  reconciled  to  the  loss  he  had 
suffered  in  lightening  the  burden  of 
the  little  horse  he  loved  so  well, 
which  had  carried  him  safely  out  of 
the  perils  of  war. 

Next  morning  our  four  heroes 
went  back  over  the  ground  of  their 
heroic  race  for  life,  accompanied  by 
some  twenty  men,  and  found  the 
black  colt  dead,  having  fallen  over 
between  two  large  rocks  with  a  hole 
in  his  breast,  where  Stewart's  shot 
had  entered. 

Noakes  could  not  stand  the  sight, 
and  left  the  crowd  looking  in  vain 
lor  his  dead  Indian.  Not  a  drop  of 
his  blood  could  be  found  where  he 


struck  the  ground  behind  the  oak 
brush;  but  Noakes  consoled  himsell 
over  the  death  of  his  colt  with  the 
idea  that  there  was  a  mighty  sick 
Indian,  if  not  a  very  dead  one, 
carried  off  by  the  red  thieves  the 
day  before.  Albert  Jones. 


GOOD  AND  BAD  BOY. 

An  Indian  named  John,  was 
noted  in  his  neighborhood  for  the 
quiet  soberness  of  his  life;  his  honesty 
and  temperance,  at  a  time  when 
most  of  his  race  in  the  vicinity  were 
noted  for  their  dishonesty  and  de- 
bauchery. When  asked  how  it  was 
that  he  continued  so  respectful  a  lite 
amid  great  temptations,  John  gave 
the  following  reply: 

"Me  hab,"  said  he,  "two  boys  in 
my  heart — good  boy  and  bad  boy. 
T'other  day  white  man  gib  me  dol- 
lar for  deer  shoot  for  him.  Me 
start  for  wigwam.  Come  to  tavern. 
Den  bad  boy  say:  'Stop,  John — 
good  fire  water  inside — make  feel 
strong — make  feel  live — make  hap- 
py.' But  good  boy  say,  'No,  John, 
don't;  you  take  him — make  you 
fight  las  time;  hurt  head — bust  eye 
— fall  over  log  and  scrape  shin — bad 
stuff!  Don't  you  take  him.'  Bad 
boy  say:  'Pooh!  John!  be  man  not  be 
'fraid — drink  one  time — no  hurt.' 
But  good  boy  say,  'Ah!  John!  think 
las  time  you  say  same  thing  and  then 
forgit. '  So  they  keep  on — bad  boy 
say  one  thing,  and  good  boy  t'other 
— so  I  not  know  what  to  do.  Den 
good  boy  say,  'Run,  John!  run  to 
squaw  in  wigwam  as  fas  you  can  leg 
him !'  So  den  me  run  away  and  sabe 
dollar — sabe  head  break — sabe  shin 
— sabe  good  name.  Good  boy,  him 
God — bad  boy,  him  Debbel —  no 
mind  him." 

Would  that  more  of  us  were  as 
wise  as  John,  and  had  sense  enough 
to  run  away  from  the  "bad  boy"  in 
our  hearts  and  listen  to  the  "still, 
small  voice"     of  good   within  us. 


Cowards  are  cruel,  but  the  brave 
love  mercy  and  love  to  save. 


THE  STUDY  OF  SELF. 


ii. 


HOW    AM    I? — MY    SPIRITUAL    SELF. 

Upon  reflection  one  may  be  led  to 
think  that  the  mental  self  is  but  the 
intelligence  of  the  spiritual,  and  what 
is  really  meant  by  the  strong  intel- 
lect is  spiritual  power  in  a  state  of 
freedom,  which  state  is  manifest 
through  the  body  and  which  power 
is  called  mind;  but  it  is  evident  the 
spirit  of  man  which  is  a  spiritual  or- 
ganism or  spiritual  body  of  which 
the  physical  body  is  a  type  in  form, 
had  a  mind  or  at  least  the  power  to 
know  and  to  act  before  it  took  a 
tabernacle  or  body  and  it  will  con- 
tinue to  possess  this  power  even 
during  its  separation  from  the  physi- 
cal body. 

We  shall,  therefore,  view  the 
spiritual  self  as  a  perfect  spiritual  or- 
ganism, just  as  identical  as  that  of 
the  physical  self;  for  all  things  were 
created,  or  formed,  or  organized  first 
spiritual  and  then  temporal  or  phy- 
sical. And  from  the  words  of  our 
divine  Father  on  this  point  there 
are  many  evidences  of  not  only  a 
previous  existence  but  also  of  a 
previous  education  of  the  spiritual 
man  as  well  as  the  mental  self. 

There  are  very  many  instances  of 
persons  whose  natural  inclinations 
and  powers  are  much  more  widely 
different  than  have  been  their  an- 
cestry and  environments. 

How  often  it  is  seen  that  children 
born  of  the  same  parents  under  simi- 
lar circumstances  and  reared  amid 
similar  environments  are  quite 
diverse  from  each  other  in  inclina- 
tions and  aptitudes.  After  due 
allowance  has  been  made  for  the  dif- 
ferences in  apparent  causes  there  is 
still  a  difference  in  condition  that  as 
yet  can  be  accounted  for  only  upon 
the  theory  that  some  kept  better  or 
more  fully  their  first  estate  than  did 
others. 

The  spiritual  self,  then,  we  shall 
consider  as  capable  of  improvement 
by  means  of  the  mental  and  the  phy- 


sical, as  through  them  it  exercises  its 
highest  functions  and  gains  ex- 
periences and  thus  adds  to  its  intelli- 
gence, increases  its  power,  and  en- 
larges its  capacity  to  do   and  enjoy. 

MY  MENTAL  SELF. 

This  is  known  to  us  as  a  combina- 
tion of  powers  to  know,  to  feel  and  to 
will.  Each  of  these  powers  (not 
parts)  of  the  mind  or  mental  self  is 
capable  of  self  development  and  cul- 
ture; and  in  their  wise  culture  the 
very  organs  and  tissues  of  the  body, 
through  which  these  powers  are 
developed  are  invigorated  and  im- 
proved. It  has  been  found  by  ana- 
tomical examination  that  there  is  a 
wide  difference  between  the  brain  01 
the  savage  and  that  of  the  civilian 
not  in  original  structure  but  in  brain 
tissue.  And  the  surface  of  the  brain 
of  a  ninny  presents  an  altogether 
different  appearance  from  that. of  a 
thinker.  And  further  that  the  low 
life  (and  I  do  not  mean  humble  life, 
but  a  life  of  low  thoughts,  low  ideals 
and  aspirations,  ignoble  acts,  as 
cruelty  and  other  crimes)  produces 
a  development  of  the  lower  brain. 
The  mind  thus  writing  in  the  body 
a  description  of  the  likes  and  labors 
of  the  spirit.  We,  therefore,  shall 
consider  this  mental  self  a  modifier 
of  the  physical  and  a  very  deep 
trackmaker  on  its  journeys  of  noble 
or  ignoble  character  through  the 
physical  self.  We  shall  consider 
that  every  thought  leaves  its  trace  in 
the  body  somewhere;  that  every 
emotion  makes  its  mark;  that  every 
volition  or  choice  leaves  us  not  only 
mentally  different  from  that  condi- 
tion in  which  it  found  us  but  also 
physically  either  better  or  worse,  and 
further  that  our  future  convenience 
and  comfort  will  greatly  depend 
upon  these  thought-paths.  For  as 
the  'cow-paths'  of  New  Amsterdam 
which  could  have  been  changed 
have  become  the  immovable  streets 
of  New  York  City,  so  will  the  intel- 
lectual pathways  of  now  have  a  ten- 
dency to  determine    the  permanent 
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avenues    of    our    future  intellectual 
activities. 

It  is  a  matter  of  no  small  impor- 
tance as  to  the  direction  this  mental 
self  goes,  either  in  pursuit  or  in 
pastime,  for  the  track  is  left  by  the 
pleasure  seeker  as  certainly  as  it  is 
by  the  plodding  worker;  and  per- 
haps it  would  be  well  for  the  mental 
self  to  hear  at  intervals  the  warn- 
ing yet  encouraging  words  of  direc- 
tion: 

"Let  all  thy  paths  be  paths  of  pi;ide. 
Make  not  a  track  that  thou  would'st  hide." 

Should  a  doubt  arise  as  to  the 
effect  of  mind  on  body  one  need  but 
to  notice  the  effect  of  fear  or  any  of 
the  emotions  upon  the  physical  or- 
ganism. Note  how  embarrassment 
bathes  the  face  with  blushes;  anger 
causes  the  eye  to  fairly  flash;  terror 
strikes  us  dumb  and  leaves  us  trem- 


bling from  head  to  foot.      "A  merry 
heart  doeth  good  like  medicine." 

Sorrows  which  give  the  mind 
despair,  chain  the  spirit,  and  cramp 
the  body  also.  The  very  erectness 
of  man's  natural  form  is  indication 
of  the  designed  uprightness  of  his 
intellectual  self.  And  it  is  quite  cer- 
tain that  a  mental  self  having  not 
within  it  developed  a  knowledge  of 
the  right,  a  power  to  enjoy  the  true, 
the  beautiful,  and  the  good,  to  the 
extent  that  it  suffers  or  feels  pain  in 
the  presence  of  the  false,  the  ugly 
and  the  bad,  is  not  a  perfect  self. 
And  from  this  point  of  view  an  im- 
moral me  is  an  imperfect  mental  me. 
And  we  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
there  is  much  truth  in  the  saying, 
"Every  rascal  is  a  fool." 

G.  H.  Brimhail, 
M.  H.  Hardy. 


(  To  be  continued.) 


WHAT  HAVE  YOU   DONE  TODAY? 


I  saw  a  farmer  when  the  day  was  done, 

The  setting  sun  had  sought  its  crimson  bed, 
And  the  mild  stars  came  forward  one  by  one; 
I  saw  the  sturdy  farmer,  and  I  said: 
"What  have  you  done  to-day, 
Oh,  farmer  say?" 

"Oh,  I've  sown  the  wheat  in  yonder  field, 
And  pruned  my  orchard  to  increase  the  yield, 
And  turned  the  furrow  for  a  patch  oi  corn — 
This  have  I  done  since  early  morn.  " 

I  saw  a  blacksmith  in  his  smithy  door. 
When    the  day  had   vanished  and  the  west 
grew  red, 
And  all  the  weary  noise  and  strife  were  o'er: 
I  saw  the  kindly  blacksmith,  and  I  said: 
"What  have  you  done  to-day, 
Oh,  blacksmith  say?" 

"Oh,  I  have  made  two  ploughshares  all  com- 
plete, 
And  nailed  the  shoes  on  many  a  horse's  feet, 
And,  oh,  my  friend,  I  cannot  tell  you  half!" 
The  man  of  muscle  answered  with  a  laugh. 

I  saw  a  miller  when  the  day  was  done, 

And  all  the  sunlight  from  the  hills  had  fled, 
And  tender  shadows  crept  across  the  lawn; 
I  saw  the  dusty  miller,  and  I  said: 

"What  have  you  done  to-day, 
Oh,  miller  gray?" 


"Oh!  I    have   watched  my   mill  from   morn  till 

night: 
Did  you  ever  see  flour  so  snowy  white? 
And  many  are  the  mouths  today  I've  fed." 
The  merry  miller  laughed  as  this  he  said. 

I  saw  another  when  the  night  drew  nigh 

And  turned  each  daily  toiler  from  his  task, 
When   gold  and  crimson  cloudlets  decked  the 

sky: 

"What  have  you  done  to-day, 

Drink-seller,  say?" 

But  the  drink-seller  turned  with  drooping  head 

And  not  a  single  word  in  answer  said. 

What   had   he  done?     His   work    he  knew  full 

well 
Was  plunging  souls  in  deepest  hell! 

"Alas,  drink-seller,  on  that  awful  day 

When  death  shall  call,  your  race  is  run, 
How  can  vou  answer?     What  can  you  say, 
When    God   rhall  question    you,  'What  have 
you  done?' 

How  can  you  meet  the  eye 
Of  the  Most  High. 

"When   night   approaches   and   the  day  grows 

late, 
Think  you  to  find  your  way  to  heaven's  gate? 
Think  you  to  dwell  with  souls  of  honest  men? 
Think  you  to  enter  in?     If  not,  what  then? 

— Ella   Wheeler  Wilcox  . 
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Ignorance,  thy  shackles  are  of 
all  the  most  binding!  But,  thank 
heaven,  they  are  soon  to  be  broken, 
and  the  human  race  be  free.  Sci- 
ence is  rapidly  marching  to  the 
van,  with  his  strong,  right  arm 
raised  to  strike  down  ignorance,  the 
foe  of  God,  and  the  enslaver  of  the 
human  race. 

All  true  scientists,  and  in  fact  all 
who  are  most  capable  of  judging, 
are  coming  forward  as  new  witnesses 
for  God.  As  physiologists,  psy- 
cologists  and  geologists,  they  are 
proclaiming  the  goodness  of  God's 
works;  they  find  perfection  and  sym- 
metry in  all,  from  the  minutest  de- 
tail in  the  fashioning  of  each  tiny 
flower,  to  the  perfecting  of  giant 
trees  of  mighty  forests;  from  the 
smalle.it  insect  to  the  great  monsters 
of  the  mighty  deep;  and  last,  but 
not  least,  the  human  body,  with  its 
wonderful  mind  and  Godlike  attri- 
butes. Who  can  contemplate  man, 
when  developed  to  the  perfection  of 
his  Godly  attributes,  the  glory  of  his 
powers,  the  height  of  his  ambi- 
tions, and  yet  say  he  is  not  of  divine 
origin?  Such  a  person  would  natu- 
rally require  some  ideal,  Godlike 
pattern  to  follow.  And  who,  but 
Christ,  Himself,  could  be  that  grand 
Prototype.  He  was  said  by  one  to 
be  the  first  true  gentleman  that  ever 
lived. 

It  is  only  the  low-minded  mesmer- 
ists, the  dull  and  gloomy  pessimists, 
who  argue  that  all  things  came 
to  exist  without  a  Creator.  But  to 
the  careful  student  of  nature,  this  is 
indeed  a  world  of  beauty;  and 
though  the  sceptic  may  pass  by  un- 
mindful of  all  the  mighty  works  of 
God,  though  he  may  denounce  the 
holy  scriptures  as  being  false;  yet, 
truth  crushed  to  earth  shall  rise 
again.  Aye,  truth  will  come  forth 
from  the  innermost  depths  of  the 
earth;  and  fossil  remains  of  animals 
and  plants,  of  a  high  order,  have 
come  forth  as  new  witnesses  for 
God. 


The  Bible  says  that  in  the  begin- 
ing  God  created  great  whale,  and 
everything  that  creepeth  upon  the 
earth.  But  there  are  those  who  pro- 
fess geology,  who,  having  dug 
down  some  few  feet  into  the  earth- 
crust,  and  on  finding  indications  of 
infusorial  life  in  the  lowest  strata  to 
which  they  have  dug,  above  which 
they  find  some  radiates,  next  a 
stratum  of  mollusks,  higher  up  they 
perhaps  have  found  a  few  fish  fossils, 
and  higher  still,  the  amphibious 
animal,  as  the  frog,  then  reptile; 
higher  still,  they  find  mammals, 
and  near  the  surface,  they  perchance, 
may  find  a  monkey,  hence  they  forth- 
with conclude  that,  because  in  these 
strata,  the  simpler  were  underlying 
the  more  symmetric  and  complex 
forms  of  life,  that  the  complex  were 
developed  from  the  simpler,  or,  that 
superposition  is  parental  relation. 
"Hence,"  says  Prof.  Oaken,  "no 
organization  has  been  created 
larger  than  an  infusorial  point.  No 
organism  is,  nor  ever  has  been 
created,  that  is  not  microscopic. 
Whatever  is  larger  has  not  been 
created,  but  developed." 

This,  in  short,  is  what  is  meant  by 
the  development  theory  that  is  lead- 
ing so  many  misguided  youth  to 
infidelity. 

"Every  individual,  whatever  its 
species  or  order,  begins  and  in- 
creases until  it  reaches  its  state  of 
fullest  development  under  certain 
fixed  laws,  and  in  consequence  of 
their  operations." 

"The  microscopic  monad  develops 
into  a  foetus,  the  foetus  into  a  child,  the 
child  into  a  man,  and  in  none  of  its 
stages  is  there  the  slightest  mixture 
of  miracle,  but  all  is  progressive  de- 
velopment. Hence  the  expounders 
of  the  development  theory  claim 
that,  likewise  the  earth,  during  the 
whole  period  of  its  geologic  record, 
has  been  pregnant  with  the  human 
race.  If,  during  the  countless  ages, 
the  creatures  now  human,  have  been 
rising  by  almost  infinitessimals  from 
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microscopic  cells,  begot  by  electrici- 
ty on  dead  gelatinous  matter,  minute 
vital  globules  within  globules,  until 
they  have  at  length  become  the  men 
and  women  we  see  around  us,  we 
must  either  hold  this  monstrous  be- 
lief, that  all  life,  whether  of  monad 
or  mite,  or  of  fishes  or  of  reptiles, 
of  birds  or  of  beasts,  are  all  immor- 
tal, or  that  human  souls  are  not. 
The  difference  between  the  spirit  of 
the  brute,  that  goeth  downward,  and 
the  spirit  of  the  man  that  goeth  up- 
ward. And  if  the  spirit  of  the  mo- 
nad or  molusk  be  not  immortal,  then 
there  must  have  been  a  point  in  the 
history  of  their  species,  when  a  dy- 
ing brute  produced  an  undying  man; 
or  man,  in  his  present  state,  must  be 
a  mere  animal,  possessed  of  no  im- 
mortal soul — irresponsible  for  his 
actions,  to  God,  before  whose  bar  he 
never  expects  to  stand.  Nor  might 
it  be  alleged,  that  God,  in  some  cer- 
tain link  in  the  chain,  might  have 
converted  a  mortal  creature  into  an 
immortal  being,  by  breathing  into  it 
a  living  soul,  seeing  that  a  denial  of 
any  such  act  on  the  part  of  Deity  in 
the  works  of  creation,  forms  the 
prominent  and  characteristic  feature 
oi  the  scheme." 

For  if  a  man  be  restricted  in  his 
existence  to  the  present  state  of 
things,  what  does  it  really  matter  to 
him  for  any  moral  purpose  whether 
there  be  a  God  or  not,  if  in  reality 
on  a  level  with  the  dog,  wolf  and  fox 
that  are  devoid  of  all  responsibility 
to  God  whom  they  never  expect  to 
meet  as  a  judge.  Then  why  should 
or  could  his  morals  be  other  than 
low?  Without  pride  of  ancestry  or 
hope  of  future  existence  what  are  we 
to  expect  but  sin,  degradation,  misery 
and  death? 

Hugh  Miller,  a  noted  geologist  of 
Scotland,  who  worked  in  a  sand- 
stone quarry  some  fifteen  years,  de- 
scribes a  mass  of  conglomerate,  up- 
lifted by  some  unknown  catastrophe. 
The  base  on  which  it  rested  cover- 
ed an  area  of  ten  thousand  to  fif- 
teen   thousand    square    miles,     and 


which,  he  says, could  supply  the  mu- 
seums of  the  world  with  fish  or 
ichtholite  fossils  by  the  ton;  and  in 
which  its  history  is  recorded  at  a 
depth  of  lour  hundred  feet  by  sculp- 
tured hieroglyphics. 

Now  according  to  the  develop- 
ment theory  the  earlier  fossils  ought 
to  be  very  small  so  that  in  delving  into 
nature  to  find  out  what  may  have 
been  millions  of  years  ago  we  may 
expect  to  find  mere  embryos  and 
foetuses;  but  if  we  find  instead  the 
full  grown  and  mature  then  we  must 
hold  that  the  development  of  fact  is 
not  in  accordance  with  the  develop- 
ment theory  but  in  direct  opposition 
to  it.  The  facts  are  these:  The  old- 
est organism  yet  discovered  in  the 
most  ancient  geological  system  ol 
Scotland  seems  to  be  the  astero- 
lepis  of  Stromness. 

These  declarations  of  facts  were 
made  by  one  who,  after  the  explor- 
ations of  many  years  over  a  wide 
area,  says,  "I  found  none  other 
equally  low  in  the  system."  He 
farther  says:  "Thus  the  oldest  coleo- 
canth  yet  known  instead  of  ranking 
among  the  sprats,  stickle  backs  and 
minnies  of  their  class,  took  their 
places  among  its  huge  barking 
sharks,  gigantic  sturgeon  and  bulky 
sword  fishes.  The  remains  of  an 
asterolepis  found  by  Mr.  Dick  at 
Thurso  indicate  a  length  of  twelve  to 
thirteen  feet  long  at  a  depth  of  one 
hundred  feet  in  the  conglomerate, 
and  one  of  the  Russian  specimens  of 
Prof.  Armus  must  have  been  from 
eighteen  to  twenty-three  feet  in 
length.  These  ancient  fossil  remains 
of  ichtholite  were  named  asterolepis 
on  account  of  the  starlike  scales 
(aster-star)  in  a  description  of  which 
Mr.  Miller  says:  "I  have  seen  a  rich- 
ly inlaid  coat  of  mail  belonging  to 
the  puissant  Charles  V.  but  its 
elaborate  carvings,  though  they  be- 
longed to  the  age  of  Benvenuto 
Cellini,  were  rude  and  unfinished 
compared  with  those  which  fretted 
the  armor  of  the  asterolepis. 

Thus  we  might  follow  the  descrip- 
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tion  of  this  grand  specimen  of  an- 
cient'ganoids  throughout  its  entire 
structure  and  find  that  in  every 
minute  and  obscure  ramification  is 
plainly  visible  the  workmanship  of 
a  Master  Architect.  Not  only  do 
we  find  evidence  ot  the  existence  of 
huge  monster  animals  at  the  earliest 
period  of  creation  but  also  of  giant 
trees.  So  we  will  leave  (for  a  mo- 
ment) the  fossil  fauna  of  the  old  con- 
glomerate and  consider  for  a  time 
the  fossil  flora,  or  its  petrified  trees 
and  wood,  of  which  Mr.  Miller  says: 
"Abundance  of  fossils  of  wood  have 
been  found  in  the  quarry  of  Craig- 
leith.  Within  the  last  twenty  jears 
three  huge  trunks  have  been  laid 
open  within  the  space  of  one  hundred 
and  fifty  yards.  With  one  exception 
they  are  mere  portions  of  trees  yet  one 
of  these  portions  measures  about  six 
feet  in  diameter  by  sixty-one  feet  in 
length;  another  four  feet  in  diameter 
by  seventy  feet  in  length  and  others 
of  various  thicknesses  ranging  in 
length  from  thirty-six  to  forty-seven 
feet."  Also  fossil  remains  were 
found  of  a  class  of  vegetable  called 
lepidodendra  or  fern.  A  fossil  of  the 
Cocosteus  Dicipien  was  found  near 
the  base  of  the  conglomerate.  Of 
these  Mr.  Miller  speaks  thus: 

"Does  this  venerable  Adam  of  the 
forest  appear  like  the  Adam  of  the 
infidel?  As  a  squalid,  ill-formed 
savage,  with  a  rugged,  shaggy  na- 
ture, which  would  require  the  sug- 
gestive necessities  (of  nature)  of 
many  ages,  painfully,  to  look  into 
civilization?  Or  does  it  appear  like 
the  Adam  of  the  poet  and  theolo- 
gian, independent  in  its  instan- 
taneously derived  perfection,  of  all 
after  development? 


"Adam,  the  goodliest  man  of 
men.  Is  its  cells  vascular,  or  cellu- 
lar? Or  what,  in  fine,  is  the  nature 
and  bearing  of  its  silent,  though 
powerful  testimony. 

"In  the  first  place  it  is  a  true 
wood  a  disotyledonous  or  polyco- 
tiledonous  gymnosperm,  that  like 
the  pines  and  larches  of  our  exist- 
ing forests  bore  naked  seed;  which 
in  their  state  of  germination,  de- 
veloped either  double  lobes  to  shel- 
ter the  embryo  within,  or  shot  out  a 
fringe  of  verticilliate  spikes,  which 
performed  the  same  protective  func- 
tions. 

"Such  is  the  character  of  the 
most  ancient  lignite  yet  found.  We 
find  it  an  infallible  Adam,  not  a  half- 
developed  savage." 

Such  are  the  actual  proofs  of  a 
Creator's  handiwork,  and  He  pro- 
nounced all  things  good;  but,  be- 
cause of  the  curse  things  have  be- 
come degenerated,  thorns  and  this- 
tles have  come  forth,  and  man  and 
animals  have  become  degraded. 
And  it  is  only  through  the  efforts  of 
mankind,  aided  by  the  divine  in- 
spirations of  the  Holy  Spirit,  that  we 
are  to  be  redeemed  from  the  fall,  by 
the  atonement  of  our  Lord  and 
Savior,  Jesus  Christ;  and  through 
the  regenerating  light  of  the  Gospel, 
that  mankind  may  be  redeemed  from 
the  darkness  and  degeneration  that 
followed  after  the  expulsion  of  our 
first  parents  from  the  garden  of 
Eden.  And  through  that  alone  can 
we  hope  to  become  redeemed  and  to 
progress,  until  we  become  as  God; 
while  those  who  seek  to  destroy  faith 
in  a  Supreme  Being,  will  be  found 
among  the  lost  and  the  fallen. 

Annie  G.  Lauritzen. 


THE  CHARITY   BALL. 


Kitty  had  been  to  the  charity  ball, 
and  the  charity  ball  was  very  fashion- 
able; there  was  no  doubt  about  that. 
Kitty  had  eaten  a  late  supper,  re- 
turned   home,    gone  to  bed  and  to 


sleep ;  there  was  no  doubt  as  to  that 
either.  She  recollected  distinctly 
throwing  one  shoe  under  the  bed 
and  the  other  in  a  corner,  saying, 
"Good  night"    to  her  own  image  in 
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the  looking-glass,  twisting  the  figure 
of  a  butterfly  till  her  fingers  ached, 
before  she  discovered  that  it  was  not 
the  gas-stopper,  and  then  laughing 
sleepily  at  all  her  mistakes.  She 
even  remembered  the  first  dream  of 
her  sleep,  which  was  something 
about  charity  diamonds,  chicken- 
salad  lancers  and  ice-cream  waltzes. 

No;  there  was  no  doubt  that  she 
had  gone  through  all  this;  yet  there 
she  was,  staring  in  at  the  window  of 
the  great  ball  that  was  butijust  com- 
mencing. Could  she  have  gone  to 
sleep  on  the  window-sill  in  some  mys- 
terious manner?  No;  she  was  out- 
side, and  standing  in  the  air,  with 
somebody  holding  on  to  her  hand! 

"Oh,  dear,"  thought  Kitty, 
mournfully,  "I  must  have  drunk 
some  wine  somehow.  How  strange 
it  is!  I  wonder  how  I  came 
here!  But  what  a  cold  hand  holds 
mine!  It's  not  papa's,  for  it  makes 
me  shiver.  He  must  be  horrid.  I 
won't  look  at  him.     So!" 

There  did  not  seem  to  be  much 
need  of  the  resolve,  however,  for  the 
person  who  held  her  hand  did  not 
move  nor  seem  to  care  whether  she 
saw  him  or  not,  but  quietly  looked 
in  with  her.  So,  at  last  like  most 
girls,  Kitty's  curiosity  got  the  better 
of  her,  and  she  cautiously  glanced 
out  of  the  corners  of  her  eyes. 

Beside  her  she  saw  an  old  man. 
His  beard  and  hair  were  long  and 
white,  and  dropped  about  his  neck 
and  shoulders,  like  falling  snow. 
Upon  his  head  was  lightly  placed  a 
crown,  as  of  frostwork,  so  delicate 
was  its  texture.  Robes,  long  and 
dark,  and  cold  to  look  at,  fell  in 
broad  folds  from  his  shoulders,  and 
were  held  to  his  waist  by  a  girdle  of 
twinkling  stars.  He  was  gazing  in 
at  the  brilliant  assemblage  with  a 
sad,  melancholy  expression  upon  his 
face. 
%   Kitty  looked  at  his  robes. 

"How  very  old-fashioned,"  she 
thought,  "and  aged,  very  aged. " 

"Yes,"  murmured  the  old  man; 
"old,  very  old." 


Kitty  started.  He  read  her 
thoughts,  evidently.  She  was  sorry 
now  she  had  thought  it,  he  looked 
so  sad. 

"Who  are  you?"  asked  Kitty, 
timidly,  "and  why  have  you  brought 
me  here?" 

"I  am  the  Cold  Night,"  said  the 
old  man,  slowly  turning  his  eyes  to- 
ward her.  His  eyes  were  sharp  and 
piercing,  yet  full  of  kindness.  "And 
I  have  brought  you  here  that  you 
might  see  how  great  your  charity  is, 
for  I  heard  this  was  a  charity   ball." 

"Yes,"  said  Kitty  nervously. 

"I  am  a  friend  of  the  poor,"  con- 
tinued the  Cold  Night;  "and  I  love 
to  see  charity."  He  looked  back 
into  the  ball-room  as  he  spoke. 
"You  see  all  your  friends  here?" 

"Yes,"  said  Kitty,  brightening 
up,  and  gazing  inside  with  something 
of  a  proud  look.  "There's  Florry 
Hall  right  before  the  window  now. 
She  has  those  beautiful  soltaire 
diamonds  in  her  ears.  Oh,  dear, 
how  bright  they  look!  I  wish  I  had 
them." 

"But  you  had  the  handsomest 
dress,"    said    the   Cold   Night,   sad- 

"Oh,  yes,"  exclaimed  Kitty, 
quickly.  "It  was  of  the  richest 
silk  and  cost  several  hundred  dol- 
lars.     Papa  was  so  kind." 

"And  was  it  bought  for  charity?" 
asked  the  Cold  Night. 

"Why,  no,"  answered  Kitty,  in 
surprise.      "For  me,  of  course." 

"But  the  ball  is  for  charity?" 

Kitty  began  to  be  bewildered  by 
so  much  catechising,  and  she  was 
relieved  when  he  led  her  away. 

They  descended  to  the  grand 
entrance,  where  he  pointed  out  two 
little  beggars,  a  boy  and  a  girl,  who 
fiddled  and  sang,  and  asked  a  penny 
off  the  rich  people  descending  from 
the  carriages. 

"You  passed  them  by  tonight. " 

"Yes,"  said  Kitty,  "but  they  are 
horrid  beggars." 

The  Cold  Night  was  silent,  and 
Kitty  was  afraid  she  might  have  said 
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something  wrong,  so  she  added: 
"And  common  street  fiddlers." 

But  the  Cold  Night  said  nothing. 

They  both  watched  the  little  duo 
— Tosey  and  Tibby,  the  Cold  Night 
said — and  drew  nearer  to  hear  what 
they  would  say.  People  rich  with 
money  and  great  in  charity,  carefully 
passed  them  by,  for  they  were  rag- 
ged beggars,  and  fiddled  and  sang. 
It  was  cold,  very  cold;  and  Tosey 
played  very,  very  slowly,  while  the 
breath  of  Tibby' s  quivering  plaint 
disappeared  despairingly  in  the 
frosty  air.  The  wheels  of  carriages 
seemed  to  creak  in  sympathy,  as 
they  crushed  down  the  snow.  Yes, 
it  was  cold,  indeed,  yet  ihey  fiddled 
and  sang  untiringly,  while  the  rich 
people  alighted  and  passed  up  the 
grand  entrance,  after  glancing  con- 
temptuously at  the  poor  little  duo, 
who  fiddled  and  sang  as  the  brilliant 
dresses  disappeared  in  the  distant 
doorway;  but  finally  stopped  as  the 
last  carriage  drove  away. 

"I  suppose  we  looks  too  awful," 
said  Tosey,  wetting  his  lips  and  feel- 
ing vacantly  in  the  small  pocket, 
which,  God  knows,  had  not  seen  so 
much  as  a  dime  for  many  and  many 
a  day. 

"Yes,"  said  Tibby,  "but  I  does 
feel  so  hungry,  and  I  sang  so  loud, 
and  I  tried  so  hard,  and " 

Tibby  slightly  sobbed  and  silently 
used  a  small  piece  of  her  shawl  to 
wipe  away  a  large  tear. 

"Don't  cry,"  said  Tosey,  tremu- 
lously; "let's  move  on,  and  perhaps 
we'll  find  a  little  somethin'.  Oh,  if 
we  only  had  a  few  pennies!" 

Tosey  took  Tibby' s  hand  and 
they  started  to  move  away. 

"Oh,  Mr.  Cold  Night,"  exclaimed 
Kitty,  sorrowfully,  "let  me  give 
them  something — poor  little  things !' ' 

"But  they  are  beggars,"  answered 
the  Cold  Night. 

Kitty  looked  ashamed.  She  could 
feel  herself  blush,  even  though  she 
was  cold  and  shivering.  The  Cold 
Night  handed  her  a  silver  piece. 

"Yes,"  said  he,  "drop  it,  even  if 


it's  wasted.    See  what  they  will  do." 

Kitty  took  it  quickly  and  dropped 
it  before  them.  Right  at  Tibby' s 
foot  fell  the  money,  which  she  would 
have  passed  unnoticed  if  Tosey  had 
not  exclaimed: 

"Oh,  Tibby,  there's  a  dime!"  and 
picked  it  up. 

Tibby  clasped  her  hands  in  de- 
light, danced  up  and  down  and  then 
looked  into  his  hand,  to  be  sure  that 
it  was  really  there.      It    was,  surely. 

"Won't  we  have  a  hot  potato, 
though?"  said  Tosey. 

"And  a  big  roll,  and  some  butter 
and  some  meat,  and  just  a  very  little 
piece  of  pie?" 

Tibby  named  each  one  of  them  on 
the  ends  of  her  fingers,  but  stopped 
when  she  got  to  her  thumb,  for  the 
money  was  all  gone  by  that  time, 
and  the  thumb  was  quite  large. 

"But  how  did  it  come  there?" 
asked  Tosey. 

"Could  it  have  growed?"  sug- 
gested Tibby. 

"No,"  said  Tosey. 

"Or  fell  from  the  sky!" 

"Guess  not,"  said  Tosey,  dubi- 
ously. 

"Or  been  flunged?" 

"Oh,  no;  of  course  not!"  Tosey 
answered,  emphatically. 

They  looked  hungrily  at  the  piece 
of  money,  and  began  to  count  to- 
gether what  lots  of  things  they  could 
buy,  and  their  faces  grew  bright,  in- 
deed, as  they  thought  of  it. 

From  the  shade  of  the  opposite 
side  of  the  entrance,  a  thin  bundle 
of  rags  slowly  crept,  and  stealthily 
shuffled  up  to  them.  Out  of  the 
dirt  and  rags  peered  a  thin  face  and 
glistening  eyes,  and  the  hands  of  the 
small  bundle  wearily  rubbed  them- 
selves together,  to  try  and  stir  up 
the  blood  that  was  not  there. 

"This  is  a  charity  ball,"  said  the 
thin  bundle.  "These  folks  dances 
for  the  poor. ' ' 

The  glistening  eyes  looked  eager- 
ly at  Tosey  and  Tibby,  and  fre- 
quently glanced  at  the  money  in 
their  hands. 
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"We  is  poor,  and  they  dances  for 
us,  me  and  mother,  who  is  sick  abed; 
they  dances  to  give  us  the  bread 
which  we  seldom  has." 

Tosey  looked  in  surprise  at  the 
thin  bundle  rubbing  its  hands. 

"And  does  they  dress  in  nice 
closes  for  us,  and  ride  in  carriages, 
and  give  lots  of  money,  and  all  for 
us?" 

The  thin  bundle  rubbed  faster  and 
faster. 

"Yes,  if  there's  any  more  than 
as  pay  for  the  dancin'  and  the  dress- 
in'  ;  and  the  dancin'  costs  ten  dollars 
apiece,  and  the  dressin' — oh,  I  dun- 
no!  It's  all  for  us  if  there's  any 
lett." 

"But  they  didn't  give  us  any 
when  I  sang,"  said  Tibby. 

"Lors,  no!"  said  the  thin 
bundle;  "they  thinks  beggars  don't 
need  nothin'.  They  has  folks  as 
hunts  up  poor  folks  when  they  has 
time,  and  sews  flannels  when  they 
hasn't.  Yes,  they  says  they  does 
all  this  for  us,  but" —  The  bundle 
shook  its  head  as  if  it  were  doubtful, 
and  continued: 

"I  stood  over  vender  thinkin' 
somebody  would  give  me  somethin' ; 
but  they  all  looked  mad  at  me,  and 
I  went  back  inter  the  shadder  and 
watched  'em.  It  was  a  big  sight, 
but  I'm  jest  as  hungry."  The  hands 
stopped  rubbing,  as  the  bundle  add- 
ed: "My  mother  is  very,  very  sick. 
Oh,  we's  poor — so  poor!" 

Tosey  looked  at  his  little  sister  as 
the  rags  began  to  shuffle  away. 

"Tibby,"  says  he;  "does  we  feel 
so  awful  hungry?" 

Tibby  hesitated.  She  looked  at 
the  silver,  and  then  at  the  slowly  re- 
treating figure,  and  then  she  looked 
up  into  Tosey' s  gentle,  loving  face. 

"No,   Tosey;  I  dunno  as  I  does." 

Tosey  turned  around,  and,  run- 
ning after  the  departing  figure,  hand- 
ed her  the  piece  of  money. 

"There,"  says  he,  "take  it;  you 
need  it  more  than  we  does. ' ' 

The  bundle  looked  in  surprise  as 
she    took  the   piece,    and  tears  fell 


down  the  thin,  pale  face.  But  she 
only  said:  "I'm  very,  very  grate- 
ful," and  walked  off. 

The  two  little  musicians  watched 
the  figure  as  it  disappeared  in  the 
darkness,  while  the  happy  shuffle 
grew  fainter  and  fainter. 

Ah,  here  was  charity,  God-like 
charity,  in  the  hearts  of  beings 
whom  the  rich  despised  and  thrust 
from  their  doors! 

As  the  Cold  Night  turned  towards 
Kitty  he  found  her  silently  wiping 
her  eyes. 

"Do  you  see  what  true  charity 
is?' '  asked  he,  in  a  sweet,  sympathe- 
tic voice. 

"Yes,  yes,"  murmured  Kitty;  "I 
see,  I  see!" 

While  they  were  talking,  they  had 
slowly  risen  up,  up  to  the  brilliant 
windows  again. 

"Now  look  at  the  mockery,"  said 
the  Cold  Night  somewhat  harshly. 

It  was  the  most  brilliant  hour  of 
the  ball.  Lights  from  myriads  of 
jets,  embedded  in  massive  chande- 
liers, sparkle  with  dazzling  intensity, 
making  the  brightest  day  of  gloomy 
night.  People  decked  with  jewels 
and  silks  and  laces  were  gathered  in 
merry  groups,  or  joining  in  pleasur- 
able dance  to  the  strains  of  sweet 
and  lively  music.  It  was  a  beautiful 
sight  indeed;  but  somehow  the 
people  looked  heartless  to  Kitty,  and 
the  jewels  glittered  spitefully,  while 
the  rich  silks  seemed  to  hiss  and  hiss 
as  they  rustled  along,  as  if  all  were 
rebelling  against  their  false  use. 

"But  one  more  act,"  said  the 
Cold  Night, gently  leading  her  down, 
down  to  the  opposite  side  of  the 
street. 

From  a  dark  corner,  with  their 
arms  twined  about  each  other's 
necks,  the  two  little  beggars  watch- 
ed the  windows  of  the  brilliantly 
lighted  hall — away  up  in  the  sky  it 
seemed — watched  the  gay  figures 
that  frequently  appeared  in  rich, 
dainty  dresses,  and  smiled  to  think 
it   was  all  for  the   poor  and  needy. 

"They    dances    for    us    and    for 
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others,"  murmured  Tibby;  "for 
those  as  is  in  want.  Maybe  the  beau- 
tiful ladies  will  find  us  here  to-mor- 
row, and  give  us  some  bread." 

"Yes,"  saidTosey;  "and  the  poor 
little  girl  as  has  the  sick  mother. 
P'raps  they'll  find  them  and  help 
them,  too." 

The  Cold  Night  waved  his  hand 
above  them,  and  they  both  shivered, 
and  said  how  cold  it  was.  Tosey 
tried  to  play  a  note  on  his  violin,  but 
the  strings  creaked  so  dismally  that 
he  laid  it  aside.  Then  they  sang 
together  the  sweet  little  song  of 
charity  which  Tibby  had  sung  to  the 
rich  people;  and  as  they  sang,  the 
Cold  Night  spread  his  mantle  slowly 
around  them  until  they  were  fast 
asleep. 

"Oh,  sir!"  cried  Kitty,  "spare 
them,  and  let  them  live." 

"No,"  said  the  Cold  Night,  "they 
are  too  poor  to  live.  They  must 
die." 

Kitty  fell  on  her  knees  before  him. 

"Oh,  sir!"  she  pleaded,  beseech- 
ingly; "I  am  rich,  and  will  take  care 
of  them,  and  relieve  them  from  suf- 
fering. ' ' 

But  the  Cold  Night  raised  its  hand 
and  pointed  upward,  saying; 

"Too  late,  too  late!" 

As  he  spoke,  he  took  the  beggars 
in  his  arms  and  slowly  rose  up  to- 
ward the  stars,  leaving  Kitty  sobbing 
on  the  ground.  As  she  knelt  there 
she  heard,  high  in  the  skies,  the 
song  that  the  beggars  sang,  the  song 
of  sweet  charity,  swelling  to  a  mighty 
chorus,  as  one  would  think,  to  cele- 
brate a  mighty  deed — mighty  in  the 


sight  of  heaven.  She  tried  to  raise 
her  head,  but  could  not;  she  seemed 
bound  to  the  earth  by  a  great  weight, 
as  of  gold,  while  above,  the  song 
grew  fainter  and  fainter,  till  at  last  it 
ceased,  and  then  she  fell  into  a  deep 
swoon. 

It  was  broad  daylight  when  Kitty 
awoke,  and  the  sun  was  shining 
brightly  into  her  window.  In  the 
hall  the  maid  was  humming  a  sub- 
dued song  as  she  went  blithely  about 
her  work;  while  without,  the  white 
smoke  of  morning  fires — signs  of 
stirring  life — curled  upward  from  the 
chimney-tops  into  the  cool  air  as  if 
glad  to  meet  the  light  of  day. 

"It  was  only  a  dream;  yet,  oh, 
how  vivid!"  thought  Kitty,  as  she 
rubbed  her  eyes  again  and  again, 
surprised  to  see  the  walls  of  her  own 
pretty  room  actually  around  her. 

"Only  a  dream,  only  a  dream; 
yet,  how  full  of  truth!"  cheerily  rang 
the  milkman's  bell  as  Kitty  donned 
her  morning  dress;  while,  as  she 
passed  down  the  broad  staircase,  the 
great  hall  clock  seemed  to  say: 

"Only  a  dream,  only  a  dream; 
yet  there's  a  lesson;  yet  there's  ales- 
son;"  and  Kitty  pondered. 

A  year  from  that  time  Kitty  passed 
by  the  same  old  clock;  but  this  time 
it  said,  as  it  ticked,  ticked  away: 

"Only  a  dream;  yet  it  has  made 
her  an  angel — an  angel  of  mercy  to- 
suffering  need.  Her  name,  so  dear 
to  us,  is  a  name  of  love  among  the 
poor.  Ah,  happy,  happy  was  the 
day  when,  to  her  eyes,  a  dream  re- 
vealed true  charity. ' ' 

/  A.  C, 
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II. 
PRESENTATION     OF      PREPARATION. 

Having    made    a    careful    home 
preparation    of  a   lecture  or  lesson, 


is  the  presentation   of   the   exercise 
belore  the  association. 

What  are  the  objects  to  be  aimed 
at  in  presenting  a  preparation?  The 
universal  answer,  perhaps,  would  be: 


the    next  step   toward  M.  I.  success    The  chief  aim  should  be  the  doing 
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ol  duty.  Granted.  What  does 
duty  include?  Is  it  not  the  very  first 
duty  of  man  to  seek  his  individual 
betterment?  And  does  not  that  per- 
son do  his  duty  best  and  most,  who 
makes  the  best  and  most  of  himself, 
in  a  way  that  the  making  detracts 
nothing  from  but  adds  to  the  better- 
ment of  others?  Whatever  effort, 
therefore,  is  made  by  a  member  in 
giving  an  exercise  in  a  meeting, 
should  be  made  with  a  view  of  bene- 
fiting the  speaker  or  performer  as 
well  as  those  who  listen;  and  the 
following  resolution  is  commendable 
in  all  cases:  "I  will  so  prepare  and 
present  this  lecture  or  selection,  that 
it  will  benefit  me  if  no  one  else." 

It  is  vain  to  look  for  respect  from 
others,  when  a  person  does  not  re- 
spect himself.  And  is  not  a  make- 
shift preparation,  or  careless  presen- 
tation, indicative  of  a  lack  of  proper 
self-esteem,  as  well  as  a  want  of 
proper  courtesy  to  those  who  have 
assembled  to  learn? 

Every  program  carried  through 
should  te  an  intellectual  banquet. 
And  who,  after  accepting  an  ap- 
pointment to  furnish  any  part  of  the 
educational  bill  of  fare,  can  afford  to 
disappoint  the  guests  by  remaining 
away  or  coming  with  illy  prepared 
luncheon,  or  with  empty  baskets? 

While  it  is  not  consistent  to  ex- 
pect either  perfect  preparations  or 
faultless  presentations,  the  associa- 
tion has  the  right  to  expect  that  all 
efforts  of  the  members  will  be  their 
best. 

M.  I.  work,  as  intended,  can  be  a 
means  of  voice  culture;  a  source  of 
good,  personal  bearing;  an  avenue 
of  mental  treasure;  an  aid  to  spirit- 
ual growth;  and  a  special  help  to- 
ward the  getting  of  a  testimony  of 
the  truth. 

It  is  well  for  a  young  man  to  find 
in  what  tone,  pitch  and  rate  of  voice 
he  can  best  speak,  and  govern  him- 
self accordingly.  Many  public 
speakers  present  gem-like  truths  in 
a  manner  so  inconsistent  with  a 
sense  of  propriety,   that  some  of  the 


listeners  are  grieved;  some  are  made 
listless;  and  others  are  disgusted. 

Good  oral  expression  is  a  valuable 
accomplishment;  and  the  only  way 
to  acquire  it  is  by  getting  good, 
clear  thoughts  and  expressing  them 
in  a  good  speech.  Good  speech  in- 
cludes musical  tone,  clear  articula- 
tion, correct  pronunciation,  suitable- 
inflection,  proper  pausation,  and 
appropriate  emphasis.  There  are 
other  minor  features  of  effective 
speech;  but  if  those  just  named  be 
acquired,  the  less  important  are  not 
likely  to  be  overlooked.  Language 
is  something  more  than  the  vehicle 
of  thought,  it  is  an  intensifier  of 
thought;  and  there  is  no  question  as 
to  the  crystallizing  effect  logical  ex- 
pression has  on  ideas.  While  un- 
due excitement  is  to  be  deprecated, 
a  speaker  should  feel  what  he  says, 
and  his  tone  of  voice  and  attitude 
should  aid  the  words  in  expressing 
the  feeling  as  well  as  the  thoughts. 
We  advise,  therefore:  Know  the 
truth,  feel  the  truth,  impart  the  truth 
with  feeling;  remembering  that  the 
greatest  truths  have  been  found  by 
the  meekest  seekers,  and  the  great- 
est conversions  made  by  the  humblest 
preachers. 

Egotistic  oratory  is  indeed  an  evil 
that  should  be  guarded  against, 
while  convincing  eloquence  is  a 
power  within  the  legitimate  aspira- 
tions of  every  man. 

METHODS. 

Of  the  many  ways  of  furnishing  a 
preparation,  the  best  consists  in  car- 
rying the  subject  right  through,  point 
by  point,  from  beginning  to  end, 
without  aid  of  diagram  or  notes. 

Another  method  is  speaking  from 
a  diagram  or  from  notes  taken.  This 
is  a  very  safe  mode  of  procedure  for 
young  speakers. 

Sometimes  the  method  of  speak- 
ing from  the  Manual  may  be  em- 
ployed. 

The  reading  of  an  essay  on  the 
subject  is  an  excellent  method,  pro- 
vided  the   manuscript  be  well   read. 
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One  of  the  least  interesting  meth- 
ods is  to  read  from  a  text-book 
the  entire  subject-matter,  and  as 
a  rule  members  should  avoid  this 
mode  of  presenting  their  prepara- 
tions. 

mistakes: 

i.  Putting  off  preparation  until 
the  last  day. — Commence  it  early, 
continue  it  persistently,  finish  it  care- 
fully. 

2.  Offering  excuses  or  apologies. 
— Excuse-hunting  is  no  part  of  M. 
I.  work. 

3.  Making  a  long  preface  to  the 


the  lecture. — Start  off  at  once  right 
into  the  subject. 

4  Being  uncertain  and  hesitating 
because  of  imperfect  preparation. — 
Not  only  know  but  know  that  you 
know. 

5.  Forgetting  the  two  important 
points,  viz. ,  starting  and  stopping. 

6.  Keeping  on  after  having  real- 
ly finished. — Don't  rehash  your 
work, — repetitions,  except  for  the 
sake  of  emphasis, are  injurious  to  ex- 
pression. 

7.  Allowing  success  to  interfere 
with  humility. — Be  grateful,  and  for- 
get not  the  source  of  all  true  success. 
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There  are  three  character- 
istics which  have  been  accorded 
to  the  American  people  since 
the  first  epoch  in  the  history 
of  our  beloved  country;  they 
are  bravery,  independence  and  pa- 
triotism. These  qualities  inspired 
our  forefathers  to  break  away  from 
the  tyrannical  rule  of  the  mother 
country,  and  moved  them  to  fight 
and  die  for  the  liberty  they  loved  so 
well;  and  through  succeeding  gen- 
erations these  same  attributes  have 
prompted  the  Americans  to  think 
and  act  for  themselves  and  their 
country,  until  now  our  nation  is 
equal,  if  not  superior,  to  any  other 
on  earth. 

Thinking  of  these  qualities,  our 
minds  naturally  revert  to  the  times 
of  danger  and  daring,  in  which  the 
patriots  acted  so  bravely  and  well. 
The  revolutionary  war  not  only  gave 
to  the  people  the  liberty  they  craved, 
but  proved  to  other  nations  their 
loyalty  and  faith.  Many  battles  were 
fought  during  this  war,  but  one  of 
the  greatest  was  that  of  Bunker 
Hill,  where  so  many  precious  lives 
were  lost,  and  such  noble  deeds 
were  done. 

The  troops  at  Boston,  then  the 
•center  of  action,  were  in  a  disorder- 
ly and  scattered  condition.      Unlike 


the  British,  and  therefore  laboring 
under  great  disadvantages,  the  pro- 
vincial army  was  not  composed  of 
trained  soldiers,  but  both  officers 
and  privates  were  farmers  and  labor- 
ing men,  with  no  other  training  than 
that  gained  in  the  few  days'  or 
weeks'  practice  before  an  actual  en- 
counter; and  sometimes  not  even 
that.  Often  word  would  reach  them 
in  the  shops  and  fields,  of  an  attack 
upon  their  homes,  and  laying  aside 
their  work,  they  would  grasp  their 
arms  and  rush  to  the  fight.  There 
was  very  little  order  or  discipline  in 
any  department  of  the  Massachu- 
setts province,  and  no  unity  except 
that  caused  by  their  one  object: 
liberty. 

In  May,  1875,  it  was  recommend- 
ed by  a  committee  of  the  council  of 
war,  to  guard  the  heights  of  Dor- 
chester and  Charleston,  and  to  build 
a  strong  fortification  on  Bunker  Hill, 
a  promontory,  one  hundred  and  ten 
feet  in  height,  and  commanding  a 
view  of  the  town  and  surrounding 
country;  for  the  value  of  this  situa- 
tion was  well  known.  The  Ameri- 
cans secretly  discovered  that  General 
Gage,  of  the  British  army,  intended 
to  occupy  this  eminence,  with  his 
troops,  on  the  eighteenth  of  June. 
He  evidently  considered  it  an  easy 
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matter  to  do  this,  and  was  making 
preparations  to  accomplish  his  ob- 
ject. Hearing  of  his  plans;  and 
knowing  how  disastrous  the  effects 
would  be  to  themselves,  the  Ameri- 
cans determined  to  forestall  them. 
Accordingly,  on  the  fifteenth  of 
June  a  plan  for  this  purpose  was 
unanimously  approved.  General 
Ward,  commander  of  the  troops  at 
Boston,  always  slow  to  action,  was 
at  last  obliged  to  yield  to  their  re- 
quest. 

On  the  evening  of  the  sixteenth, 
therefore,  a  party  of  one  thousand 
men,  not  in  uniform,  and  without 
suitable  arms,  ammunition,  or  pro- 
visions, under  the  leadership  of  the 
gallant  William  Prescott  started  out 
to  fortify  the  hill.  Bunker  Hill  was 
the  place   which  had  been  selected 


but  owing  to  a  misunderstand- 
ing, Prescott  had  been  ordered  to 
occupy  Breed's  Hill, which  was  some 
seven  hundred  yards  nearer  Boston. 
He  could  not  be  persuaded  to  dis- 
obey his  orders,  therefore  entrench- 
ments were  made  around  the  latter 
eminence.  Every  man  of  the  thou- 
sand seized  a  pick  or  shovel  and 
worked  through  the  long  and  weary 
night,  bent  on  overpowering  the 
British  and  avenging  his  country's 
wrongs. 

At  break  of  day  the  enemy,  as 
well  as  every  citizen  of  Boston,  looked 
in  wonder  upon  the  parapet  which 
had  been  raised  during  the  night. 
Immediately  a  heavy  shower  of  shot 
was  directed  upon  the  works  by  the 
British. 

To  labor  through  the  night  with- 
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out  a  moment's  rest,  then  to  fight  all 
through  the  day  under  the  blazing- 
summer  sun,  with  a  torrent  of  shot 
and  shell  raining  down  upon  them, 
and  with  nothing  more  to  sustain 
their  physical  strength  than  the  dry 
bread  which  they  carried  in  their 
knapsacks,  and  without  a  drop  of 
water  to  moisten  their  parched 
throats,  would  daunt  men  under  or- 
dinary circumstances;  but  undismay- 
ed they  toiled  on,  weaving  the  new 
mown  hay  through  the  rail  fences  as 
an  extra  protection. 

General  Putnam,  seeing  the  ne- 
cessity of  assisting  Prescott,  rode  to 
Breed's  Hill  and  ordered  the  tools 
carried  to  Bunker  Hill;  and  a  re- 
doubt built  there,  but,  though  the 
men  took  the  tools,  no  work  was 
done  and  very  few  came  back. 

Had  the  British  taken  the  advant- 
age which  lay  open  to  them  of  clos- 
ing in  the  flank  of  Prescott' s  army 
which  was  unprotected,  they  could 
have  overpowered  him  immediately, 
but  they  did  not  seize  the  opportuni- 
ty and  therefore  lost  the  advantage. 
Prescott  sent  repeated  requests  for 
reinforcements,  but  Ward,  unwilling 
to  lessen  the  strength  at  Boston  re- 
fused, but  ordered  Colonel  Stark 
to  march  with  a  few  New  Hamp- 
shire men  to  his  relief.  The  Ameri- 
can patriots  of  Boston,  however, 
moved  by  an  enthusiasm  which  only 
patriots  can  feel,  hearing  of  the  con- 
dition of  affairs  and  not  waiting  for 
orders  from  anyone,  set  out  for  the 
battle-field. 

Joseph  Warren,  a  major  general, 
alone,  with  a  musket  on  his  shoulder, 
started  out  for  the  scene  of  action. 
His  courage  and  strong  will  are 
illustrated  in  his  answer  to  a  friend's 
entreaties  for  him  not  to  endanger 
his  life  in  that  way.  "It  is  pleasant 
and  becoming  to  die  for  one's  coun- 
try," he  said.  And  in  reply  to 
Prescott' sand  Putnam's  propositions 
to  take  command  over  them,  he  said 
with  characteristic  modesty,  "I  came 
as  a  volunteer,  to  learn  from  a 
soldier  of  experience."     When  the 


battle  opened  no  more  than  fifteen 
hundred  of  the  provincial  army 
were  present,  including  all  those  who 
came  in  time  to  aid  in  the  fight, 
while  the  enemy  numbered  three 
thousand.  They,  too,  were  well 
trained  soldiers  and  fresh  for  the 
battle. 

As  the  enemy  advanced  Prescott, 
who  was  moving  calmly  among  his 
men  inspiring  them  to  action,  by  his 
example,  charged  them  not  to  fire 
until  he  gave  the  order,  and 
they  obeyed  him  implicitly.  The 
British  army  came  steadily  on,  firing 
their  muskets  as  they  advanced,  but 
were  not  answered  by  the  patriots 
until  they  were  within  ten  rods  of 
their  entrenchments,  when  the  order, 
"Fire,"  was  given,  and  such  a  vol- 
ley poured  from  the  American  guns 
that  the  enemy  were  compelled  to 
retreat  in  haste.  The  fire  was  un- 
expected and  disastrous  in  its  effect, 
causing  great  consternation  among 
the  English.  But  order  was  soon 
restored,  and  another  advance  was 
made,  to  be  as  effectually  baffled  as 
the  first.  The  patriots,  thrilled  with 
the  delights  of  victory,  fought  brave- 
ly, forgetting,  in  the  joy  of  the 
moment  all  the  hardships  they  had 
endured.  The  British  were  soon 
upon  them  again,  this  time  with  a 
sterner  determination  than  ever  to 
overpower  them. 

The  Americans  had  scarcely  more 
than  one  round  of  ammunition  left. 
The  order  was  given  to  use  what  re- 
mained guardedly  and  at  the  proper 
moment.  They  were  attacked  on 
every  side.  Many  of  their  numbers 
were  dead  or  wounded,  but  those 
who  remained,  animated  by  the  he- 
roic examples  of  Warren  and  Pres- 
cott, retained  their  self-possession, 
and,  waiting  until  the  enemy  were 
within  twenty  yards  of  them,  they 
fired  their  last  shots  upon  them,  and 
as  the  British  continued  to  advance, 
they  rushed  out  upon  them,  using  their 
swords,  bayonets,  and  the  butt  ends 
of  their  guns. 

At  last  the  Americans  were  forced 
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to  retreat,  which  they  did  unwilling- 
ly, yielding  the  ground  to  the  enemy 
inch  by  inch.  During  the  battle,  the 
village  of  Charlestown  was  burned, 
adding  another  outrage  to  the  many 
committed  by  the  British  soldiers. 

Although  the  Americans  were 
actually  defeated,  it  was  not  consid- 
ered much  of  a  victory  for  the  Eng- 
lish, and  was  not  boasted  of  by 
them.  Their  killed  and  wounded 
were  more  than  ten  hundred;  while 
those  in  the  provincial  army  did  not 
number  half  that  many. 

Joseph  Warren  was  killed  during 
the  retreat,  being  one  of  the  last  to 
leave  the  field.  He  was  a  young 
man,  and  dearly  beloved  by  his 
friends  and  countrymen.  Bancroft 
says  of  him:      "A    guileless    and  in- 


trepid advocate  of  the  rights  of  man- 
kind, he  sought  not  to  appear  as  a 
patriot,  he  was  one  in  birth.  Had 
he  lived,  the  future  seemed  burdened 
with  his  honors;  he  cheerfully  sacri- 
ficed all  for  his  country  and  for  free- 
dom. Sorrow  could  no  more  come 
nigh  him,  and  he  went  to  dwell  in 
men's  memories  with  Hampden." 

His  orphaned  children,  by  a  mo- 
tion of  Samuel  Adams,  were  adopted 
by  the  country.  His  native  state 
proclaimed  their  "veneration  for 
loseph  Warren,  whose  memory  is 
endeared  to  his  countrymen,  and  to 
the  worthy  in  every  part  and  age  of 
the  world,  so  long  as  virtue  and 
valor  shall  be  esteemed  among 
men." 

R.  A.   Cannon. 
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I  am  an  old  man  now,  having 
passed  my  seventy- fifth  milestone,  yet 
I  remember  as  if  it  were  but  yester- 
day every  detail  of  a  case — one  of 
my  first  criminal  cases,  which  I 
conducted  more  than  fifty  years 
ago. 

It  was  in  the  month  of  March, 
1 841,  that  I  was  called  to  Jackson, 
Miss.,  having  been  retained  in  the 
interest  of  a  young  man  who  had 
been  accused  of  robbing  the  mail.  I 
arrived  early  in  the  morning,  and  at 
once  sought  my  client  and  had  a 
long  conference  with  him.  The 
rifled  mail  bag  had  been  recovered, 
and  the  letters  from  which  money 
had  been  extracted  were  given  me 
by  the  prosecuting  attorney  for  exa- 
mination. 

After  satisfying  myself  with  their 
contents,  so  far  as  the  interests  of 
my  client  demanded,  I  returned 
them,  and  as  I  had  nothing  special 
to  do  during  the  afternoon  I  went 
into  court  for  the  purpose  of  getting 
a  little  insight  into  the  methods  of  a 
Mississippi  tribunal. 

The  first  case  on  the  docket  was 
one  of  theft,  and  the  prisoner  against 


whom  this  charge  had  been  filed 
was  a  young  girl — not  over  seven- 
teen— named  Katherine  Hunter. 

She  was  exceedingly  pretty,  and 
looked  like  one  who  had  been  ten- 
derly reared.  There  was  something 
very  attractive  about  her — some- 
thing so  pure  and  innocent  that  it  at 
once  convinced  me  that  she  was  not 
guilty  of  the  crime  catalogued 
against  her.  She  looked  troubled, 
and  her  eyes  were  red  with  weeping, 
but  when  the  case  was  called  the 
multitude  of  faces  turned  searchingly 
upon  her  frightened  her  so  as  to 
make  her  for  a  time  forget  that  she 
was  actually  on  trial. 

The  complaint  set  forth  in  a  posi- 
tive way  that  the  piisoner  had  stolen 
$100  from  her  mistress,  the  wealthy 
Mrs.  Morgan,  and  although  the 
poor  girl  protested  her  innocence  in 
the  wildest  terms,  the  circumstances 
were  all  against  her,  and  her  chance 
to  escape  conviction  seemed  very 
slight  indeed. 

The  $100  was  in  bank  notes  and 
had  been  taken  from  Mrs.  Morgan's 
trunk,  which  occupied  a  little  closet 
off  her  sleeping  room  and  to  which 
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no  one  had  access  except  this  maid 
— Katherine  Hunter. 

While  Mrs.  Morgan  was  giving 
testimony  I  felt  some  one  clutch  my 
arm  tightly,  and  glancing  round 
quickly  encountered  the  tearful  eyes 
of  a  young  man  fixed  pleadingly 
upon  me.  He  was  a  fine-looking 
youth,  with  much  intelligence  in  his 
face,  and  in  a  hoarse  whisper  he 
said: 

"I  see  you  are  interested  in  the 
case  in  progress,  and  as  I  have  been 
informed  that  you  are  a  first-class 
lawyer  I  wish  that  you  would  do  me 
the  favor  to  undertake  the  young 
lady's  defense." 

"Has  she  no  counsel?"  I  en- 
quired. 

"None  worth  speaking  of,"  was 
the  answer,  "and  she  is  innocent — 
as  innocent  as  the  angels  in  heaven. 
Save  her,  and  all  I  possess  shall  be 
yours." 

"Is  she  your  sister?"  I  asked. 

"No,  sir,"  he  replied,  "but — but 
— I  am  interested  in  her  and  she 
must  be  saved  at  any  cost. ' ' 

I  was  interested  in  the  prisoner 
simply  because  I  thought  she  was 
innocent,  but  not  knowing  the  his- 
tory of  the  case  I  feared  I  could  not 
do  her  justice,  and  this  I  confided  to 
the  youth  who,  I  was  now  fully  per- 
suaded, was  her  lover — perhaps  her 
affianced  husband. 

He  continued  to  urge  me  to  take 
the  case,  as  the  counsel  employed 
was  wholly  unfit  to  manage  it.  I 
am  not  sure  that  I  should  have  grant- 
ed his  petition  even  then,  had  not  I 
at  that  moment  caught  the  prisoner's 
eye,  and  in  that  glance  read  a  whole 
volume  of  humble  entreaty.  That 
look  decided  me  at  once;  and  in- 
forming the  young  man  that  I  was  at 
his  service,  he  conducted  me  at  once 
to  the  girl,  who  very  gladly  con- 
sented to  give  me  the  whole  charge 
of  the  case. 

I  then  informed  the  court  that  I 
was  ready  to  undertake  the  defense, 
and  I  asked  for  a  few  minutes'  cessa- 
tion in  the  examination  of  witnesses, 


that  I  might  have  an  opportunity  of 
speaking  to  my  client.  Retiring  to 
a  private  room,  in  as  few  words  as 
possible  she  repeated  the  story  of 
the  theft. 

Her  mistress  first  missed  the 
money  when  she  went  up  to  her 
room — just  after  dinner — and  in  a 
quiet  way  enquired  of  her  if  any 
one  had  been  in  the  room  during  her 
absence,  but  she  did  not  intimate 
that  she  mistrusted  her,  until  after 
Rachel  Ross,  the  chambermaid,  had 
been  questioned.  This  girl's  story 
was  that  sometime  in  the  forenoon, 
while  passing  her  mistress's  door, 
she  detected  a  slight  noise,  and, 
peeping  through  the  keyhole,  had 
seen  the  lady's  maid  rummaging 
through  her  trunk. 

Katherine  said  she  denied  the 
charge  indignantly,  and  raised  no 
objections  when  they  proposed  ex- 
amining her  trunk.  Judge  of  her 
surprise,  then,  when  $25  of  the 
missing  money  was  found  in  the  tray 
near  the  top,  as  if  it  had  been  has- 
tily stowed  away. 

She  had  always  thought  Rachel 
honest,  though  she  had  never  taken 
kindly  to  her,  principally,  she 
thought,  because  the  girl  had  always 
shown  a  dislike  to  her.  The  person 
she  pointed  out  to  me,  as  Rachel 
Ross,  was  a  bold-faced,  impudent- 
looking  specimen,  scarcely  up  to  the 
average  of  her  class  in  intelligence;, 
and  it  required  but  the  look  of  in- 
tense hatred  which  I  saw  in  her  little 
gray  eyes,  when  she  turned  them  on 
the  prisoner,  to  convince  me  that  the 
rogue  was  before  me. 

"Rachel  Ross!  Rachel  Ross!"  I 
repeated,  a  new  light  breaking  upon 
me  as  something  in  the  letters  I  had 
examined  in  the  morning  came  back 
to  me  with  peculiar  force.  I  went 
to  the  prosecuting  attorney  and  re- 
quested the  loan  of  the  rifled  letters 
again.  Selecting  the  one  I  wanted, 
I  returned  the  others  and  hurried 
back  to  my  seat  in  the  court-room. 

Mrs.  Morgan  resumed  her  testi- 
mony,  which  did  not  differ  material- 
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ly  from  the  statement  given  me  by 
my  client.  She  identified  the  bills, 
two  tens  and  a  five,  found  in  the 
prisoner's  trunk, and  swore  positively 
that  no  one  else  had  access  to  the 
closet  where  the  trunk  was  kept. 

I  asked  her  a  few  questions  re- 
garding the  prisoner's  former  charac- 
ter, and  was  assured  that  up  to  the 
date  of  the  theft  she  had  never  given 
her  the  least  occasion  to  mistrust 
her. 

Rachel  Ross  was  then  put  upon 
the  stand,  and  in  a  bold  way  told 
how  in  passing  Mrs.  Morgan's  room 
she  had  heard  a  suppressed  noise 
which  had  aroused  her  suspicions, 
and  how  in  stooping  down  to  look 
through  the  keyhole  she  had  discov- 
ered the  maid,  Katherine,  in  the 
trunk-room  beyond,  tossing  through 
the  little  hair  trunk  which  stood  back 
from  the  door,  in  direct  range  with 
the  keyhole  through  which  she  was 
stealthily  peeping. 

Finally,  she  discovered  the  pack- 
age of  money  in  the  girl's  hands, 
which  was  immediately  thrust  into 
her  pocket,  a  proceeding  that  so 
horrified  her  that  she  ran  away  with- 
out waiting  to  confront  the  culprit,  as 
she  should  have  done. 

When  she  sat  down,  flushed  with 
conceited  triumph,  I  asked  to  have 
Mrs.  Morgan  recalled,  and  when 
she  had  again  taken  the  stand,  I  en- 
quired if  it  were  impossible  for  this 
chambermaid  to  enter  the  trunk- 
room. 

"Certainly  not,  sir;  the  door  was 
never  locked  between  it  and  my 
chamber,"  was  the  answer.  "What 
I  meant  was  that  no  one  except  my 
maid  had  any  right  there." 

"Do  you  think  she  could  have 
had  any  knowledge  concerning  the 
money  in  the  trunk?"  I  asked. 

"She  might,  for  I  have  frequently 
gone  to  the  trunk  in  her  presence 
for  money  to  pay  her  wages,"  she 
replied  somewhat  reluctantly. 

"Have  you  known  of  the  prisoner 
having  used  more  money  than  was 
her   custom    since    the    money  was 


stolen?"    I  questioned,  watching  her 
closely. 

"No,  sir;  I  think  not.  I  am  sure 
she  has  not,"  returned  Mrs.  Morgan 
decidedly. 

Rachel  Ross  was  then  recalled, 
and  I  asked  her  why  she  had  not  in- 
formed her  mistress  of  her  discovery 
before  she  had  been  compelled  to  do 
so,  and  her  answer  was  that  she  did 
not  like  to  expose  the  poor  girl, 
who  seemed  to  be  friendless. 

"How  long  have  you  been  with 
Mrs.  Morgan?"  I  asked,  disgusted 
with  the  pretensions  to  friendship. 

"Not  quite  a  year,  sir,"  she  an- 
swered, promptly. 

"How  much  does  she  pay  you?" 

"A  dollar  and  seventy-five  cents  a 
week." 

"Have  you  been  using  your  money 
as  you  earned  it  since  you  have  been 
in  her  employ?" 

"Certainly,  sir,  what  I  needed  of 
it." 

"How  much,  do  you  suppose?"  I 
urged. 

"I  don't  know,  I  am  sure.  How 
should  I,  spending  it  along  as  it  was 
necessary;  thinking  it  was  nobody's 
business,  since  I  earned  it  myself?" 
she  replied,  defiantly,  glancing 
around  the  court  room  to  see  if  her 
sarcasm  was  appreciated. 

'  'Then  you  have  not  laid  by  any 
considerable  sum  since  you  have 
been  working  for  your  present  mis- 
tress?" I  insisted. 

"No,  sir,"  she  retorted,    sharply. 

"And  you  had  no  money  when 
you  came  here?"  I  insisted. 

"No,  sir,"  disdainfully. 

"If  you  had  really  wished  to  in- 
jure the  prisoner  you  could  not  have 
raised  $25  of  your  own  to  put  in  her 
trunk,  then?"  I  questioned. 

"Indeed,  I  could  not.  I  never 
had  that  much  money  at  one  time  in 
my  life;  and  I  would  not  have  been 
fool  enough  to  throw  it  away  in  that 
fashion,  even  if  I  had,"  she  an- 
swered, flippantly.  "Besides,  the 
money  found  in  the  girl's  trunk 
was  identified    by    Mrs.    Morgan,    a 
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fact  you  might  have  remembered  if 
you  had  paid  attention  to  her  testi- 
mony." 

Without  being  in  the  least  crushed 
by  what  she  evidently  considered  her 
sharpness,  I  said  quietly: 

"Will  you  tell  me  if  your  home  is 
in  this  state?" 

"It  is,  sir." 

"Please  name  the  town  in  which 
you  reside,"  I  continued. 

She  hesitated,  and  the  defiant  look 
passed  from  her  bold  face,  but  finally 
she  replied:  "I  live  in  Lawrence, 
on  the  Mississippi." 

"Do  you  take  receipts  from  your 
servants  when  you  pay  them?' '  I  en- 
quired, turning  to  Mrs.  Morgan. 

"Always,"  she  responded;  "the 
girl  has  told  you  the  truth  about  the 
payments." 

"I  don't  doubt  it  in  the  least,"  I 
replied;  "but  as  particular  proof  is 
the  thing  the  court  demands,  I 
would  be  under  obligation  if  you 
would  procure  some  bearing  Miss 
Ross's  signature,  madame. " 

The  lady  went  out  somewhat  re- 
luctantly, I  fancied,  but,  in  a  few 
minutes,  returned  with  four  receipts 
which  she  had  taken  from  the  wit- 
ness. The  signature  of  each  was 
the  same,  written  in  an  odd,  irregu- 
lar hand,  that  would  be  hard  to 
counterfeit. 

"Now,  Rachel  Ross,"  I  ex- 
claimed in  a  quick,  startling  tone,  at 
the  same  time  looking  her  sternly  in 
the  eye,  "be  kind  enough  to  inform 
the  court  where  you  got  that  $75 
which  you  sent  your  sister,  at  Law- 
rence. ' ' 

The  witness  turned  white  to  the 
lips,  and  trembled  so  violently  that  I 
was  sure  she  was  going  to  faint,  but 
she  did  not;  and  after  a  brief  inter- 
val, to  give  the  jury  time  to  witness 
her  emotion,  I  repeated  the  ques- 
tion. 

"1— never— sent  any,"  she  gasped, 
holding  to  the  railing  to  prevent 
falling-. 

"You  did,  and  you  know  it."  I 
thundered,  for    I    was  beginning  to 
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get  excited,  too.  She  made  me  no 
answer,  and,  turning  to  the  court,  I 
said:  "May  it  please  your  honor, 
and  gentlemen  of  the  jury,  I  came 
here  to  defend  a  man  charged  with 
robbing  the  mail,  and  in  the  course 
of  my  preliminary  examination,  I 
had  access  to  the  letters  that  had 
been  rifled. 

"When  I  entered  upon  this  case 
and  heard  the  name  of  the  witness 
pronounced,  I  went  out  and  got  this 
letter  which  I  now  hold,  for  I  re- 
membered having  seen  one  bearing 
the  signature  of  Rachel  Ross.  This 
letter  was  taken  from  the  mail  pouch 
and  contained  $75,  and  by  examin- 
ing the  postmark  you  will  see  that  it 
was  mailed  from  this  place  on  the 
day  of  the  robbery. " 

"With  your  permission  I  will 
read  it  to  you." 

The  court  nodded  assent  and  I 
read  aloud: 

Dear  Sister  Ruth;  I  enclose  $75, 
which  I  want  you  to  keep  for  me  til 
I  cum  home;  don't  say  one  word 
about  it  to  no  one,  as  I  don't  want 
folks  to  know  I've  got  so  much 
money;  now  don't  mention  it  to  a 
livin'  sole.  I'm  gettin'  along  all 
right  and  enjoyin'  myself,  only  I 
don't  like  that  gude  for  nothin'  Kate 
Hunter  that  is  here,  but  never  you 
mind,  she'll  have  to  go  one  of  these 
days  or  I  miss  my  gess.  Your  sis- 
ter til  deth,  Rachel  Ross. 

Passing  the  letter  and  receipts  ob- 
tained from  Mrs.  Morgan  to  the 
judge,  I  said: 

"You  will  observe  that  one  hand 
wrote  the  letter  and  signed  the  re- 
ceipts. It  is  quite  evident  that  the 
balance  of  the  $100 — the  $25  found 
in  the  prisoner's  trunk — was  put 
there  with  a  design  to  incriminate 
her. 

"Without  another  word  I  leave 
my  client's  case  in  your  hands,  as- 
sured that  you  will  do  her  justice." 
The  jury  had  heard  the  witness 
testify  that  she  had  no  money,  and 
after  satisfying  themselves   that  she 
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had  written  the  letter  they  could  do 
nothing  but  bring  a  verdict  of  "not 
guilty." 

The  applause  of  the  court-room 
showed  in  what  channel  the  sympa- 
thies of  the  people  ran,  and  while 
Rachfl  Ross  was  marched  away  to 
answer  to  the  charge  of  theft,  Kath- 
erine  Hunter  walked  on  the  arm  of 
her  lover  triumphantly  from  the 
court-room. 

The  same  evening  a  prominent 
citizen  called  and  presented  me  with 
a  purse  containing  $100,  which  he 
informed  me  was  raised  by  the  young 
girl's  friends  in  return. for  what  I  had 
done  for  her. 

Consequently,  when  at  a  later 
hour  the  young  man  came  to  me 
with  his  earnings,  I  told  him  I  had 
been  recompensed,  and  suggested 
that  he  use  the  amount  tendered,  in 
setting  up  a  home  of  his  own.  He 
took  my  advice,  and  before  I  left 
town  I  had  the  pleasure  of  attending 
a  quiet  wedding  in  which  he  offici- 
ated as  groom  and  my  fair  client  was 
the  happy  bride.  Jolla. 


AN     INSTRUCTIVE    LEGEND. 

Our  good  Lord  Jesus  Christ  once 
walked  with  His  disciples  across  a 
stony  acre,  where  no  tree  defended 
the  wanderers  against  the  midday 
sun.  "If  each  of  you,"  said  the 
Lord,  "will  take  up  one  of  these 
stones  whenever  you  cross  this  land, 
the  ground  will  soon  bear  rich 
fruits." 

The  disciples,  anxious  to  please 
the  Master,  picked  up  stones,  as 
many  as  they  could  carry,  and  the 
sweat  ran  from  their  brows.  St. 
Peter  alone  demurred.  "Carry 
stones  on  so  hot  a  day?  Verily  not 
1!"  quoth  he;  and  he  picked  up  a 
pebble  not  much  larger  than  a  hen's 
egg.  The  Lord  knew  it  well,  but 
said  nothing. 

At  the  end  of  the  acre  was  a 
wooded  hill,  and  here,  by  the  side  of 
a  murmuring  spring,  the   Lord   told 


His  disciples  to  rest.  "Let  each 
place  his  stones  before  him." 

St.  John  had  carried  a  large  piece 
of  rock,  so  large  that  only  his  love 
for  the  Master  could  give  him 
strength  to  bear  the  burden.  By 
the  side  of  this  stone  St.  Peter's 
pebble  looked  ridiculous,  but  he  did 
not  seem  to  mind  that.  He  turned 
to  the  Savior  and  said:  "Master,  we 
would  eat,  but  have  no  bread." 

"Those  who  work  will  always  have 
bread,"  answered  the  Lord,  and  He 
blessed  the  stones  before  Him.  And 
behold !  They  were  changed  into 
loaves! 

All  had  bread  in  plenty,  except 
Peter,  whose  portion  fell  out  rather 
small,  but  he  was  too  proud  to  beg 
of  St.  John.  On  the  way  back  the 
disciples,  without  a  reminder  from 
Jesus,  again  picked  up  stones,  and 
this  time  St.  Peter  carried  the  larg- 
est of  all.  At  the  other  end  of  the 
acre  flowed  the  Jordan,  and  Jesus 
said,  "Let  none  do  good  for  the 
sake  of  reward.  Throw  your  stones 
into  the  river." 

Thus  St.  Peter  fasted  a  whole  day 
and  learned  much. — Selected. 


THE  PECOS  INDIANS. 

About  twenty-five  miles  east  ot 
Santa  Fe,  in  New  Mexico,  formerly 
lived  a  tribe  of  Indians  which  was 
far  in  advance  of  the  neighboring 
tribes  in  civilization  ana  the  arts, 
though  inferior  to  them  in  every 
other  respect.  This  tribe  was  known 
as  the  Pecos  Indians.  They  claimed 
to  be  descendants  of,  and  were,  un- 
doubtedly, in  some  degree,  allied 
to  the  ancient  Aztecs.  The  earliest 
historians  give  to  this  tribe  a  popula- 
tion of  about  twelve  hundred  inhabi- 
tants, although  there  is  abundant 
proof,  in  the  ruins  of  cities  built  ot 
adobe  that  are  found  in  different 
parts  of  New  Mexico  and  Arizona, 
that  the  former  number  was  many 
times  greater. 

Physically  they  were  much  inferior 
to  the  other  Indians  of  the  vicinity, 
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and  suffered  so  much  from  their  war- 
fare that,  in  1830,  the  tribe  consist- 
ed of  but  sixty-five  persons  of  all 
ages;  and  eight  years  later,  but 
eleven  of  them  were  alive.  They 
then  abandoned  the  village  and  it 
was  supposed  that  the  last  descendant 
of  this  ill-fated  tribe  perished,  during 
a  violent  storm,  six  or  seven  years 
later. 

The  Indians  in  this  vicinity  are 
generally  called  Pueblos,  but  this 
name  cannot  be  applied  to  the  Pecos, 
for  the  word  is  of  Spanish  origin  and 
is  used  to  denote  christianized  In- 
dians, or  those  tribes  which  have 
united  with  the  Catholic  church,  and 
this  tribe  has  always  rigidly  adhered 
to  its  own  peculiar  religious  customs. 
A  tradition  prevailed  among  them 
that  Montezuma  had  kindled  a  holy 
fire  and  enjoined  them  not  to  allow  it 
to  be  extinguished  until  his  return, 
when  he  would  deliver  them  from 
the  Spaniards.  Consequently  a 
careful  watch  was  kept  over  the  fire, 
which  was  built  in  a  deep,  subterra- 
nean vault,  or  cavern,  and  consisted 
of  nothing  but  a  few  dying  embers 
covered  with  ashes,  to  prevent  its 
going  out. 

The  task  of  guarding  the  fire  was 
given  to  the  warriors,  and  they  were 
compelled  to  watch  it  for  two  days 
and  two  nights  without  partaking  of 
food,  drink  or  sleep.  The  tradition  al- 
so states  that  Montezuma  would  come 
with  the  rising  sun,  and  every  morn- 
ing the  superstitious  Indians  were  to 
be  seen  eagerly  watching  the  "king 
of  light,"  in  hopes  of  seeing  him 
accompanied  by  their  immortal  sover- 
eign. They  never  lost  hope  of  the 
final  coining  af  Montezuma  until  as 
late  as  1838,  when  by  some  accident, 
or  from  a  lack  of  sufficient  number 
of  warriors  to  guard  it,  the  holy  fire 
became  extinguished.  It  was  this 
catastrophe  that  induced  them  then 
to  abandon  their  village.  They 
never  afterwards  appeared  to  have 
any  ambition  or  hope,  and  seemed 
only  desirous  of  ending  their  lives 
in  the  most  quiet  manner    possible. 


The  Pecos  Indians  are  described 
as  being  below  the  medium  size, 
rather  fine-boned,  and  possessed  a 
very  delicate  organization.  They 
were  of  a  lighter  color  than  the 
Pueblos,  though  this  may  have  been 
the  result  of  their  spending  so  much 
of  their  time  in  the  shelter  of  their 
houses.  Their  language  differed  from 
that  of  any  of  the  neighboring  tribes, 
though  many  words  oi  other  lan- 
guages had,  essentially,  become  in- 
corporated into  it.  They  possessed 
the  art  of  writing  in  hieroglyphics, 
and  nearly  all  their  pottery  contained 
at  least  one  inscription,  while  their 
houses  are  often  completely  covered 
with  hieroglyphical  designs;  it  is  not 
supposed  that  any  one  living  is  able 
to  read  these  characters,  as  the  Pecos 
were  very  suspicious  of  every  one 
who  attempted  to  learn  them,  and 
took  every  possible  means  to  keep 
the  knowledge  wholly  among  them- 
selves. 

Of  their  style  of  architecture,  com- 
paratively little  can  be  said.  Their 
houses  were  generally  square  and 
fiat-roofed.  Adobe  was  the  principal 
building  material.  For  greater  se- 
curity, there  were  no  doors  upon  the 
sides  of  the  mansions,  but  instead, 
was  a  trap-door  on  the  top,  which 
was  reached  by  a  ladder.  The  lad- 
der could  afterwards  be  drawn  up, 
and  their  enemies  would  have  no 
visible  means  of  reaching  them,  for 
the  windows  were  much  too  small  to 
allow  the  passage  of  any  human 
body.  B.  C.  Morsbee. 


Kind  thoughts  will  often  suggest 
a  silence  which  has  not  been  de- 
manded. The  suggestion  that  it 
might  be  better  not  to  repeat  some- 
thing is  one  that  should  never  be 
disregarded. 

The  gloomy  and  the  resentful  are 
always  found  among  those  who  have 
nothing  to  do  or  do  nothing. 

Judgment  is  forced  upon  us  by 
experience. 
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A    FUTURE    MISSION    FIELD. 

The  authorities  ot  the  Church 
have  of  late  had  their  minds  more  or 
less  exercised  in  regard  to  Japan  as 
a  country  in  which  the  Gospel  might 
at  an  early  day  be  profitably 
preached.  The  recent  Chinese-Ja- 
panese war  has  shown  among  other 
unexpected  things  that  Japan  has 
made  wonderful  strides  within  a  few 
years  in  the  arts  of  civilization.  This 
nation  has  been  much  like  the  quiet 
school-boy  who  was  considered  of 
little  consequence  until  the  day  of 
examination  when,  to  the  astonish- 
ment of  his  fellow  students,  he  took 
the  prize  over  all  competitors. 

When  China  and  Japan  first 
crossed  swords  the  most  enthusiastic 
admirer  of  Japan  dared  scarcely  hope 
that  its  forty  millions  of  people  could 
conquer  the  four  hundred  millions 
who  were  their  opponents,  yet  from 
the  first,  skill  and  brains  showed 
themselves  superior  to  numbers.  It 
may  yet  be  discovered  that  in  the 
peaceful  pursuits  of  commerce, 
manufactures,  arts  and  science  Japan 
will  outstrip  many  of  the  more  ad- 
vanced nations  of  the  earth. 

Following  the  plan  which  has 
heretofore  prevailed — to  gather  and 
transplant  to  her  own  land  the  know- 
ledge and  skill  of  all  nations — noth- 
ing will  hinder  the  rapid  advance- 
ment of  this  oriental  nation,  unless 
pride  and  conceit  at  their  success  in 
the  late  war  shall  ruin  the  people. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  short- 
ly before  the  death  of  President  Young 
a  Japanese  delegation  which  had  trav- 
eled extensively  in  the  United  States, 
visited  Utah.  Among  these  gentle- 
men was  Count,  now  Marquis  Ito, 
who  is  at  the  present  time  prime 
minister  of  the  empire.  This  com- 
mittee was  deeply  interested  in  all 


they  saw,  being  particularly  impress- 
ed with  our  irrigation  system. 
After  their  return  home  a  somewhat 
detailed  report  of  their  trip  was  pre- 
pared and  printed  in  five  volumes  in 
which  favorable  comment  is  made  ol 
the  Mormous,  their  country,  habits 
and  religion. 

This  incident  is  illustrative  of  the 
conduct  of  the  Japanese  for  the  past 
few  years.  Not  only  have  their  com- 
mittees visited  every  country  on  the 
globe,  but  specialists  have  been 
appointed  to  familiarize  themselves 
with  the  various  industries  which 
have  added  to  the  wealth  or  in- 
fluence of  civilized  peoples.  The 
government  has  also  paid  vast  sums 
of  money  to  men  skilled  in  various 
directions,  to  live  among  the  Japan- 
ese and  teach  them.  They  have 
been  apt  though  ungenerous  schol- 
ars, for  as  soon  as  they  acquired  the 
knowledge  which  foreigners  could 
impart,  they  discharged  them  from 
their  positions  as  instructors,  and 
replaced  them  by  natives.  Hence 
very  few  foreigners,  compared  with 
what  was  the  case  a  few  years  ago, 
are  now  found  in  positions  of  trust 
and  responsibility  in  the  country. 

The  Japanese,  too,  are  very  clan- 
nish, and  will  support  each  other  in 
business,  even  though  it  is  more  ex- 
pensive in  a  financial  way,  than  to 
deal  with  foreigners.  For  this  rea- 
son anything  originating  in  Japan 
stands  a  much  better  show  of  success 
than  anything  foreign  of  the  same 
character.  This  is  a  most  admirable 
characteristic  so  long  as  it  does  not 
prevent  advancement.  They  have 
co-operative  tendencies  which  will  no 
doubt  make  them  very  strong  in  a 
commercial  way. 

It  is  said  the  Japanese  have  an 
idea  that  the  language  and  religious 
tendencies  of  the  English-speaking 
people  have  had  much  to  do  with 
their  progressiveness  and  success, 
for  which  reason  both  meet  with 
favor  in  the  empire — a  very  great 
number  of  the  young  men  use  the 
English  speech  fluently  and  correct- 
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ly;  and  Christian  denominations  have 
found  numerous  converts  and  much 
success  in  their  labors. 

Of  all  the  people  of  the  earth  none 
are  more  welcome  in  Japan  than  are 
the  Americans,  for  ours  is  the  only- 
great  nation,  so  these  orientals  say, 
who  treat  Japan  unselfishly  and  with 
the  consideration  which   is  her  due. 

The  writer  recently  conversed  at 
considerable  length  with  Saburo 
Koya,  the  Japanese  consul  at  San 
Francisco,  concerning  the  present 
existing  conditions  in  his  country. 
He  gave  in  greater  detail  some  of 
the  information  here  recorded,  sup- 
plementing his  statement  with 
the  remark  that  he  believed 
Japan  would  warmly  welcome  our 
Elders  to  labor  as  missionaries 
among  the  people.  It  is  true  that 
the  laws  now  sustain  a  state  religion 
and  are  ostensibly  opposed  to  reli- 
gious innovations,  yet  public  senti- 
ment is  in  favor  of  perfect  religious 
freedom,  and  the  governmental  offi- 
cials encourage  the  feeling.  He  ex- 
pressed a  belief  that  any  reluctance 
on  our  part  to  send  missionaries  to 
Japan  for  fear  of  the  disastrous  con- 
sequences, could  be  easily  removed 
by  our  application  to  the  parliament 
and  ministers  for  permission  to 
preach  the  Gospel,  when,  he  felt 
sure,  our  request  would  be  granted 
and  protection  would  be  guaranteed 
us.  Indeed,  any  restrictions  upon 
the  social  or  commercial  intercourse 
of  the  Japanese  with  other  nations 
which  may  now  exist, will  be  entirely 
removed  in  about  four  years  by 
reason  of  a  treaty  which  was  made 
about  a  year  ago  to  that  effect. 

These  are  encouraging  words  from 
so  high  an  official  of  the  empire. 
We  hope  they  may  soon  be  verified, 
and  that  in  the  near  future  another 
door  may  be  opened  whereby  the 
requirement  which  is  made  of  the 
Latter-day  Saints  may  be  met — to 
preach  the  Gospel  to  all  nations  be- 
fore the  judgments  of  God  are 
poured  out  in  full  measure  upon  the 
earth. 


A  COMING   POWER. 

We  were  conversing  a  few  days 
ago  with  a  gentleman  of  wealth  who 
has  lived  in  the  White  House  at 
Washington,  and  has  had  his  home 
in  various  parts  of  the  nation  at  dif- 
ferent times  in  his  life.  He  has  also 
been  an  extensive  traveler,  and  is 
altogether  a  man  of  wide  personal  ex- 
perience and  general  knowledge.  Our 
talk  turned  to  the  people  of  Utah, 
when  he  made  the  remark:  "Did  not 
the  health  of  my  family  (referring 
particularly  to  his  invalid  wife)  re- 
quire a  residence  upon  the  seashore, 
or  at  some  low  altitude,  I  would  live 
with  your  people,  for  I  do  not  be- 
lieve there  is  a  place  on  the  earth 
where  children  can  be  so  successfully 
reared  as  in  Utah.  Not  only  does 
this  apply  to  their  morals,  but  I  be- 
lieve the  struggles  for  a  livelihood 
and  the  obstacles  which  a  people 
living  in  the  mountains  are  forced  at 
times  to  encounter  develop  a  supe- 
rior race  of  men  and  women.  I  have 
no  doubt  that  in  the  future  your 
people  will  be  the  leaders  and  rulers 
of  this  nation  if  not  of  the  world." 

This  was  a  surprising  statement 
coming  from  the  source  it  did.  The 
Latter-day  Saints  are  frequently  told, 
and  ancient  prophecy  bears  record  of 
the  fact,  that  they  are  destined  to 
become  powerful  in  the  earth, and  great 
responsibilities  will  be  laid  upon 
them.  Hence  our  young  people  are 
urged  to  avail  themselves  of  every 
opportunity  for  their  spiritual,  phy- 
sical and  intellectual  advancement. 
Some  are  following  this  advice,  but 
too  many  are  wasting  their  privi- 
leges, and  will  realize  when  perhaps 
too  late,  what  they  have  lost. 

The  Lord  had  a  design  in  leading 
Israel  to  the  Rocky  Mountains.  The 
very  country  itself  inspires  a  love  of 
freedom  and  a  spirit  of  patriotism. 
In  every  continent  the  mountain 
peoples  have  been  brave,  patriotic 
and  strong.  It  seems  as  if  the  very 
crags  and  peaks  have  given  to  those 
who  live  in  their  shadows  the  deter- 
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mined  and  pure  characters  which 
have  made  them  feared  as  well  as 
admired.  These  sterling  traits  are 
peculiar  to  the  gathered  Saints. 
Then,  too,  our  home  is  rich  in 
strength  of  soil,  healthfulness  of 
climate,  abundance  of  minerals  and 
in  every  other  natural  endowment 
which  is  necessary  to  the  comfort  or 
well-being  of  mankind.  These  con- 
ditions are  not  the  result  of  chance, 
but  were  unquestionably  the  provi- 
sion of  a  kind  parent  for  His  children 
who  are  some  day  to  be  encircled  in 
the  chambers  of  the  mountains  while 
the  judgments  of  "God  sweep  over 
the  earth. ' ' 

No  other  country  on  the  globe  is 
so  well  adapted  for  the  seclusion  we 
expect  as  the  land  we  inhabit,  which 
contains  every  element  necessary  to 
the  sustenance  and  well-being  of  a 
great  commonwealth.  We  should 
appreciate  these  blessings  and  so 
sanctify  our  homes  and  the  land  we 
occupy  that  our  Father  will  con- 
tinue His  blessings  upon  it.  By  so 
doing  we  will  not  only  sustain  the 
reputation  we  now  have  among 
many  people,  as  expressed  in  the 
foregoing  remark  of  a  prominent 
man,  but  our  valleys  will  be  a  place 
of  refuge  and  happiness  for  many 
rich  and  mighty  people  as  well  as 
for  the  poor  and  honest  in  heart  of 
all  nations. 


ASSOCIATION  INTELLI- 
GENCE. 

EUREKA. 

Conference  was  held  in  the  Lat- 
terday  Saint  church,  Eureka,  Sep- 
tember 15th,  1895.  Elders  Paxman, 
Pettigrew,  Bird  and  Vickers,  from 
Nephi,  and  Prof.  George  H.  Brim- 
hall,  of  Provo,  were  visitors. 

Meetings  were  held  at  10  a.  m., 
2  and  8  p.  m.,  the  house  being 
crowded  each  time. 

The  feature  of  the  Conference  was 
the  lecture  by  Prof.  Brimhall,  on 
"Education  from  a  Mormon    Stand- 


point," a  subject  that  was  well  re- 
ceived by  the  congregation.  The 
lecturer  did  full  justice  to  the  subject, 
and  showed  that  education,  under 
its  three  great  heads — intellectual, 
physical  and  moral — were  fully  en- 
dorsed, and  earnestly  encouraged  by 
the  constitutional  laws  of  the  Church 
of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-day  Saints, 
contained  in  the  book  of  Doctrine 
and  Covenants.  The  lecture  was  of 
that  sincere  kind,  and  so  interspersed 
with  wit,  that  the  large  audience  was 
simply  enraptured. 

Elder  Brimhall  has  promised  to 
give  a  course  of  six  lectures  during 
the  winter,  under  the  auspices  of 
M.  I.  A.,  of  Eureka. 

The  Juab  Stake  M.  I.  A.  officers 
were  sustained  as  follows:  Wm. 
H.  Pettigrew,  president;  Charles  H. 
Bird,  first,  and  J.  Vickers,  second 
counselors.  The  local  officers  for 
the  ensuing  year  are  Ed.  J.  Wood, 
president;  Evan  W.  Arthur,  first, 
and  Ernest  Ridges,  second  coun- 
selors. Brother  Arthur  was  presi- 
dent last  year,  but  his  duties  as  choir 
leader  prevented  him  from  giving 
that  attention  to  the  position  that  he 
thought  it  deserved.  He  resigned 
in  favor  of  Brother  Wood,  for  the 
good  of  the  Association,  and  ac- 
cepted the  second  place.  That  is 
the  proper  way  to  feel.  Gershom 
Wells  was  chosen  secretary,  and 
Miss  Verna  Young,  his  assistant, 
Peter  A.  Loutensock,  treasurer; 
Adam  Kramer,  librarian,  and  Miss 
Amy  Beasley,  organist. 

The  regular  weekly  meetings  will 
commence  Tuesday  evening,  Oc- 
tober 1  st.  Orr. 


Who  bravely  dares  must  some- 
times risk  a  fall. 

No  amount  of  prepared  amuse- 
ments, of  intentional  relaxation,  of 
fun,  or  frolic,  or  ease,  or  luxury,  can 
equal  the  solid  and  enduring  plea- 
sures which  may  be  found  by  every 
faithful  laborer  in  his  own  immediate 
sphere  of  employment. 


M.  I.  MANUAL,    PART  II. 


BY    MILTON    H.    HARDY    AND    GEORGE    H.     BRIMHALL. 


CIVIL    GOVERNMENT. 

Lecture  46. 
the  state  executives. 

Subdivisions: — Vesting  of  the 
executive  power.  Elections:  (a) 
how  regulated;  (b)  terms;  (c)  sala- 
ries.— The  duties  of  the  governor: 
(a)  Faithful  execution  of  the  laws; 
(/))  information  of  the  affairs  of 
state  to  the  legislature;  (r)  special 
session  of  legislature;  (d)  nomina- 
tions; (<?)  appointments;  (/)  vacan- 
cies; (g)  reprieves  and  pardons;  (h) 
veto  power. — Commander-in-chief  of 
the  militia. — The  executive  de- 
partments.— The  governor's  rela- 
tions to  the  heads  of  departments. — 
The  lieutenant  governor.  Ref. , 
American  Government,  Part  III, 
chap,  iv,  pp.   375-378- 

Self -review: — 1.  In  whom  is  the 
executive  power  vested?  2.  How 
are  the  elections,  terms,  and  salaries 
regulated?  3.  Name  the  principal 
or  general  duties  of  the  governor. 
4.  What  military  authority  does  the 
governor  possess?  5.  Name  the 
executive  departments.  6.  Explain 
the  relations  of  the  governor  to  the 
heads  of  departments.  7.  What 
are  the  functions  of  the  lieutenant 
governor? 

Lecture  47. 
the  state  judiciaries. 

Subdivisions: — The  justice' s  court. 
— The  county  court. — The  probate 
court.— The  district  court. — The 
supreme  court. — The  court  of  ap- 
peals.— The  appointment  of  judges. 
— The  tenure  of  judges. — The  offi- 
cers of  courts. — Jurisdiction. — Trial 
by  jury.  Ref.,  American  Govern- 
ment, Part  III,  chap,  v,  pp.  379- 
382. 

Self -review : — 1.  What  is  said  of 
the  judicial  system  of  each  state?  2. 
Explain  the  justice's  court.  3. 
What  can  you  say  of  the  county 
court?     4.     What   are  the  principal 


functions  of  the  probate  court?  5. 
Explain  the  district  court.  6.  Com- 
pare the  supreme  court  in  the  state 
system  to  the  supreme  court  in  the 
national  system.  7.  What  is  said 
of  the  length  of  term  of  the  judges? 
8.  Briefly  explain  the  officers  of 
courts. 

Lecture  48. 
suffrage    and     eligibility     to 

OFFICE. 

Subdivisions: — How  fixed.  — The 
common  rule  of  suffrage. — Citizen- 
ship.— Residence. —  Race. — Educa- 
tion. —  Registration.  —  Religion.  — 
Various  disqualifications. — Woman's 
suffrage. — Mode  of  voting. — Hold- 
ing office. — Religious  qualifications. 
Ref.,  American  Government,  Part 
III,  chap,  vi,  pp.  383-387. 

Self -review: — 1.  How  are  the 
qualifications  of  voters  and  office- 
holders regulated?  2.  What  is  the 
common  rule  of  suffrage?  3.  Name 
the  principal  disqualifications  to  suf- 
frage. 4.  What  is  said  of  "Wo- 
man's suffrage?"  5.  Explain  the 
mode  of  voting.  6.  What  is  the 
general  rule  for  holding  office? 

Lecture  49. 

local  government. 

Subdivisions: — (1)  The  origin  of 
local  government  in  England:  (a) 
The  township;  (b)  the  hundred;  (c) 
the  shire  or  county;  (d)  the  King- 
dom of  England. — (2)  The  three 
types:  (a)  Town  system;  (/>)  coun- 
ty system;  (c)  mixed  system. — (3) 
The  town  system:  (a)  The  Puri- 
tan idea;  (/))  the  first  towns;  (c)  the 
influence  of  physical  conditions;  (d ) 
education  and  schools;  (e)  the  old 
New  England  towns;  (/")  the  con- 
tinuity of  New  England  life;  (g)  the 
New  England  town;  (h)  the  town 
meeting;  (z)  town  officers;  (/')  the 
county. — (4)  The  county  system: 
(a)  Early  Virginia  life;  (b)  the  Vir- 
ginia parish;  (V)  the  Virginia   coun- 
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ty;  (d)  taxation;  (e)  the  county  sys- 
tem of  today;  (/)  the  southern 
states. — (5)  The  compromise  sys- 
tem: (a)  The  old  middle  states; 
(b)  early  local  government  in  New 
York;  (c)  early  local  government  in 
Pennsylvania;  (d)  the  compromise 
county;  (<?)  the  compromise  town- 
ship; (/)  the  blending  of  elements 
in  the  West:  (g)  the  Pennsylvania 
type;  (h)  the  New  York  type. — (6) 
Municipal  government:  (a)  The 
need  of  such  government;  (b)  the 
city  and  the  state;  (V)  the  city  con- 
stitution; (d)  the  city  legislature; 
(<?)  the  executive;  (/")  city  depart- 
ments; (£•)  the  city  judiciary.  Ref, 
American  Government,  Part  III, 
chap.  vii.  pp.  388-405. 

Self -review : — 1.  What  is  the  unit 
of  political  organization  in  New 
England?  2.  What  is  meant  by  an 
English  shire  or  county?  3.  What 
are  the  three  types  of  local  organi- 
zation to  which  all  the  states  of  our 
Union  may  be  referred?  4.  What 
is  the  origin  of  the  town  system? 
5.  What  can  you  say  of  education 
and  schools  in  early  New  England 
times?  6.  Explain  the  county  svs- 
tem  of  today.  7.  What  is  the 
origin  of  the  compromise  or  mixed 
system?  8.  Which  systems  only  are 
found  west  of  the  Alleghany  moun- 
tains? 9.  Compare  the  city  and  the 
state. 

Lecture  50. 
state  education. 
Subdivisions:  ( 1 )  The  school 
provision:  (a)  Common  schools; 
(b)  high  schools;  (c)  normal  schools; 
(d)  state  universities;  (<?)  agricultu- 
ral and  mechanical  colleges. — (2) 
The  school  administration:  (a) 
Employment  of  state  machinery;  (b) 
state  board  of  education;  (V)  the 
state  educational  executive;  (d) 
countv  boards;  (V)  county  supervi- 
sion; (/)  town  and  district  adminis- 
tration; (g)  city  administration;  (h) 
certificating  teachers. — (3)  The 
school  support:  (a)  Public  land 
endowments  of  common  schools;  (b) 


permanent  funds  provided  by  the 
states;  (c)  state  taxes;  (d)  local 
taxes;  (e)  miscellaneous  sources  of 
income;  (f)  free  schools.  Ref., 
American  Government,  Part  III, 
chap,  viii,  pp.  408-416. 

Self -review: — 1.  What  provision 
is  made  for  common  schools  through- 
out our  land?  2.  When  and  where 
was  the  first  state  normal  school? 
3.  What  provision  is  made  for 
universities?  4.  Explain  the  coun- 
ty, town,  and  district,  and  city  ad- 
ministrations. 5.  What  can  you 
say  of  the  public  land  endowments 
of  common  schools?  6.  What  is 
said  of  free  schools? 

Lecture  51. 

the  nature    of    the    american 
government. 

Subdivisions: — The  United  States 
a  federal  republic. — The  features  of 
federal  states. — The  origin  of  federal 
states. — The  advantages  of  federal 
states. — The  dual  constitution  of  the 
United  States. — The  relations  of  the 
two  systems. — The  relative  prom- 
inence of  the  two  jurisdictions. — The 
National  government. — The  com- 
plexity of  the  American  govern- 
ment. Ref,  American  Government, 
Part  III,  pp.  417-422. 

Self -review: — 1.  How  long  has 
the  government  been  wholly  repub- 
lican? 2.  Name  the  features  which 
characterize  the  class  of  federal 
states  to  which  our  nation  belongs. 
3.  What  is  the  origin  of  federal 
states?  4.  What  are  the  advan- 
tages of  federal  states?  5.  What  is 
meant  by  the  dual  constitution  of 
the  United  States?  6.  What  is  the 
relation  of  the  two  systems?  7. 
Explain  what  is  meant  by  the  na- 
tional government.  8.  What  can 
you  say  of  the  complexity  of  the 
American  government? 


Whoever  in  prayer  can  say,  "Our 
Father,"  acknowledges  and  should 
feel  the  brotherhood  of  the  whole 
race  of  mankind. 


"The  Glory  of  God  is  Intelligence  " 
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W.  SHORES' 

Famous 
Nerve  Tonic   Pills. 

The  grent  Ut;ih  remedy  for 
nervous  pros  rati  n,  niganic 
weakness,  nervous  rleuil  ty, 
premature  decline,  and  plj 
nervous  diseases  of  eiilv  r  sex. 
It  has  cured  huudreds  and 
thousands  suffering  fiom  a 
flagging  of  'heir  powers,  or 
Trade  Mark.  premature  old  age  and  will 
cure  you.  Every  case  sacred- 
ly confidential.  Bent  in  plain  wrapper  to  any 
address  on  receipt  of  price,  with  full  instruc- 
tions, valuable  inform  ition  and  n  guiirantt  e  t'i 
cure  or  money  refunded.  Piice,  $5  a  i>  x,  con- 
taining one  full  month's  treatment.  A'ld  ess: 
Dr  G.  W.  Shores,  Zion's  Medical  Institute,  Sa  t 
Lake  City,  Utah. 


CONSUMPTION 

To  the  Editoe — Please  inform  your  read- 
ers that  I  have  a  positive  remedy  for  the 
above  named  disease.     By  its  timely  use  j 
thousands  of  hopeless  cases  have  been  per-  I 
manently  cured.     I  shall  be  glad  to  send  ! 
two  bottles  of  my  remedy  free  to  any  of  your  j 
readers  who  have  consumption  if  they  will  \ 
send  me  their  express  and  post  office  address. 
T.  A.Sloeum,  M.  G. ,  183  Pearl  St. ,  New  York,   i 


NOW  READY. 

The  Fourth  Edition  of  the 

M.  I.  A.  MANUAL,  Part  7, 

is    now    issued.       Price   per    copv, 

postpaid,  25  Cents, 

Also  Twelve  Lessons  for  this  year's 
work  of 

M.  I.  A.  MANUAL,  Part  2. 

Price  per  copy,  postpaid,  15  Cents. 

FOR    SALE    BY 

Jl?e  Contributor  Co., 


SALT  LAKE  CITY,  UTAH, 
P.  O.  BOX  520 

and  by  other  Book  Dealers. 

The  above  pamphlets  are  published  under  the 
advice  and  by  th"  authority  of  the  Presidency  and 
officers  of  the  Young  Men's  Mutual  Improvement 
Associa  ion. 
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The  BEST  Medium  Grade  All  Purpose  Wheel, 


26  and  28  inch. 


For  Men  and  Ladies. 


A.H.CANNON,Ogden 
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Absolutely 

Pure 
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SYSTEM, 

The   Through  Car  Line  to 

all  Points  North,  South, 

East  and  West. 

THE  ONLY  LINE  Operat- 
ing Dining  Cars *P  Through 
Pullman    Palace    Slekpers 
to  Chicago  and  Saint  Louis 
Without  Change. 

-^ 
City  Ticket  Office,    201  Main  St. 


S.  H.  H.  Clark 
Oliver  W.  Mink 
E.  Ellery  Anderson 
Fred'k  R.  Coudert 
John  W.  Doane 
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D.  E.  BURLEY, 
Genl.  Agt.  Pass.  Dept. 

E.DICKINSON,      E.L.LOMAX, 
General  Mgr.  G.P.&T.A. 


VflTTMrt  1UT17W  TX7  R  WTTTTTH  To  apply  for  insurance  on  their  own  lives  and  to  solicit  busi- 
I  U  U  l\  U  Mali  UU  AJl  1  BkU  .  .  \  .  .  ness  for  the  oldest,  largest  and  best  company  in 
the  world,  assets  DO/^rP13'/^rPT/AKf  A  M  n  DDADPT  A  man'sfam- 
over $204,(100,000.  rttv  1  ISO  I  1  V/iM  /\I\LJ  t^ t\\J IT  1  1  ily  protected 
from  want  or  his  estate  from  loss  in  cas?  R  T7nT5TrT  I  TWU  VHTJ  fiT.n  H  Cllf  T 
of  death,  and  a  sure  profit  to  himself  and  A  rUlil  I!  ill  A  I  Uil  UIlJJ  AUA  i 
secured  if  he  lives.  Better  than  a  savings  bank  for  a  man's  earnings.  The  Mutual  Life  Insur- 
ance Company  Of  New  York  wants  In  the  towns  and  districts  outside  the  city,  live,  active  young 
men  as  agents,  to  whom  a  liber.il  commission  will  be  paid.  Address,  stating  age  and  previous 
business  experience,  William  M.  Dolliver,  District  Manager,  Box  564,  Salt  Lake  City. 
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FITSGURED 

{From  U.  S.  Journal  of  Medicine.) 
Prof.  W.  H.Peeke,who makes  aspecialty  of  Epilepsy, 
has  without  don  bt  treated  and  cured  more  cases  than 
any  living  Physician;  his  success  is  astonishing.  We 
have  heard  of  casesof  20  years'  standing  cured  by  him. 
He  publ  ishesa  valuable  work  on  this  disease  which  he 
sends  with  a  large  bottle  of  his  absolute  cure,  free  to 
any  sufferer  who  may  send  their  P.O.  and  Express  ad- 
dress. We  advise  anyone  wishing  a  cure  to  address, 
Prof.  W.  H.  PEEKE,  F.  D..  4  Cedar  St.,  New  York. 


BARLOW  FERGUSON, 
JOHN  IL  CANNON, 

gWomgsi  xt-f$aw, 

Constitution  Building,   Salt  Lake  City. 

DANIEL  HARRINGTON, 

Constitution  building, 

Opposite  Z.  C.  M.  I.  SALT  LAKE  CITY. 

SUPPORT  -  HOME  -  INDUSTRY 

If  you  want  a  good  and  cheap  Suit  of 
Clothes,  (Perfect  Fit  Guaranteed),  or 
Cleaning  and  Repairing,  call  on 

JOHN    BERGEN,  THE  TAILOR, 

128  W.  South  Temple  St.,      Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 


